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TOLL-FREE  SERVICE 


►  TELEPHONE  TURMOIL 


MCI  breaks 
800  barrier 

Hits  AT&T  stronghold. 


BY  JOHN  DIX 

Senior  Editor 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  MCI  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.  set  to  work  dismantling 
AT&T’s  monopoly  in  the  multibillion-dol- 
lar  800-service  market  last  week  with  the 
introduction  of  MCI  800  Service,  a  competi¬ 
tive  toll-free  offering  slated  for  early  next 
year. 

Although  MCI  800  Service  will  offer  at¬ 
tractive  billing  options  and  cost  less  than 
AT&T’s  service,  analysts  say  it  will  be  a 
plain-vanilla  replica  of  its  AT&T  counter¬ 
part  because  MCI’s  network  is  technologi¬ 
cally  less  sophisticated. 

Toll-free  800-service  is  a  particularly  lu¬ 
crative  —  and  until  now,  noncompetitive 
—  segment  of  the  long-distance  market. 
Analysts  estimate  the  800  market  at  $4  bil¬ 
lion  a  year.  In  comparison,  MCI’s  revenue 
is  roughly  $3.4  billion. 

The  way  for  MCI  800  Service  was  paved 
by  recent  regulatory  approval  of  an  Inter¬ 
im  800  Access  Service  tariff  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  allowed  the 

See  800  page  6 


ICA,  consumers  deciy 
$3b  BOC  overcharges 

Users  back  attack  on 
telephone  companies. 

BY  MICHAEL  FAHEY 

Staff  Writer 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Backed  by  the 
International  Communications  Association 
(ICA),  the  nation’s  largest  consumer  group 
assailed  the  regional  Bell  operating  compa¬ 
nies  and  their  local  subsidiaries  last  week 
for  overcharging  users  by  $3  billion  and 
reaping  “windfall  profits”  since  the  1984 
breakup  of  the  Bell  System. 

The  Consumer  Federation  of  America 
(CFA),  a  coalition  of  200  U.S.  consumer  or¬ 
ganizations,  issued  a  report  that  claims 
state  and  federal  regulators  have  blessed 
the  Bell  companies  with  “unwarranted 
preferential  treatment”  since  the  divesti¬ 
ture  of  AT&T. 

The  CFA’s  report  was  endorsed  by  the 
ICA,  which  represents  some  of  the  larg- 

See  Overcharges  page  44 


How  largest  consumers  group 
claims  BOCs  overbilled  users 
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Postdivestiture  overcharges 


Excessive  return  on  equity: 


Unnecessary  acceleration 
of  depreciation: 


Unjustified  debt  expenses: 


Total: 

pay  this  amount 


$1.25  billion 
to  2  billion 


$1  billion 


$200  million 
to  400  million 


$2.45  billion 
to  3.4  billion 


SOURCE:  CONSUMER  FEDERATION  OF  AMERICA,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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FEATURE  FOCUS 


Salty  advice  for  T-l  shoppers 

Don't  get  swamped  by  bad  vendor  advice. 


BY  BRIAN  NESMITH 

Special  to  Network  World 


Second  in  a  two-part  series. 

You’ve  done  your  homework.  You’ve 
done  a  requirements  analysis  of  existing 
facilities,  attempted  to  anticipate  future 
applications  and  decided  which  T-l  net¬ 


work  architecture  best  suits  your  needs. 
Now  it’s  time  to  buy  a  T-l  multiplexer. 

Before  knocking  on  vendors’  doors, 
however,  communications  managers 
should  prepare  a  list  of  mandatory  crite¬ 
ria  that  can  be  used  to  eliminate  multi¬ 
plexers  that  are  unable  to  satisfy  their  ba¬ 
sic  requirements. 

fElT* Continued  on  page  37 
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News 

A  Georgia  court  orders  Holi¬ 


day  Inn/CSI  to  pay  up  in  a  rul¬ 
ing  that  could  affect  users 
that  prematurely  end  an 
AT&T  equipment  contract. 
Page  4. 

▼ 

Northern  Telecom  prepares  to 


unveil  a  system  for  monitor¬ 
ing  and  controlling  remote 
PBXs.  Page  43. 

▼ 

In  a  boost  for  Open  Systems 
Interconnect,  IBM  establishes 
a  research  center  in  Rome  for 
the  development  of  OSI  soft¬ 
ware.  Page  44. 

V 

Features 


Product  Focus  looks  at  broad¬ 
band  local  nets.  Their  extra 
capacity  supports  a  myriad  of 
applications.  However,  users 
should  beware  of  expensive 
add-ons.  Page  32. 


►  NETWORK  MANAGEMENT 

IBM  courts  T-l  aid 
to  bolster  Netview 

Leading  mux  makers  help 
to  extend  net  control  umbrella. 

BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


Network  World  has  learned  that  IBM  will  soon  shore  up 
its  T-l  multiplexer  support  by  linking  its  recently  unveiled 
Netview  network  management  system  with  network  man¬ 
agement  packages  from  some  of  the  leading  T-l  multiplex¬ 
er  makers. 

Analysts  said  the  companies  most  likely  to  be  working 
with  IBM  to  integrate  their  products  with  Netview  include 
Network  Equipment  Technologies  Co.  (NET),  Timeplex, 
Inc.  and  Datatel,  Inc.  Timeplex  and  Datatel  offered  no 
comment  on  any  possible  deals.  NET  officials  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment  by  press  time. 

The  announcement  of  T-l  support,  which  could  come  as 
early  as  this  week,  would  be  significant  for  two  reasons. 
First,  users  have  complained  that  IBM  has  done  a  poor  job 
integrating  T-l  facilities  within  its  Systems  Network  Ar¬ 
chitecture  network.  The  company’s  only  T-l  support  is  an 
interface  that  ties  a  T-l  line  to  an  IBM  3725  front-end  pro¬ 
cessor. 

That  interface  has  been  roundly  criticized  because  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  the  interface  requires  a  dedicated  IBM  3725. 
Also,  it  is  not  possible  to  perform  any  network  manage¬ 
ment  or  control  functions  over  the  link. 


See  T-l  page  42 
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►  TCA  ’86 

Little  new,  but  plenty  to 
review  at  TCA  next  week 

Few  debuts  expected;  big  names  turn  out. 


►  INDUSTRY  INSIDER 


Product  wave  to  break 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 

Major  new  product  announce¬ 
ments  are  on  the  horizon,  Net¬ 
work  World  has  learned. 

Tomorrow,  Bytex  Corp.,  a 
matrix  switch  manufacturer  in 
Southborough,  Mass.,  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  unveil  a  new  product  line. 
The  matrix  switches  reportedly 
will  be  based  on  a  distributed 
architecture  so  they  can  be 
used  with  devices  such  as  de¬ 
partmental  processors.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Network  World  sources, 
the  new  line  will  support  as 
many  as  1,024  ports,  a  dramatic 


increase  over  Bytex’s  current 
line,  which  boasts  300-port  ca¬ 
pabilities.  One  potential  draw¬ 
back  is  the  lack  of  a  migration 
path  to  the  new  products  for 
current  Bytex  customers. 

Later  this  month,  Lee  Data 
Corp.  of  Minneapolis  is  slated  to 
add  a  number  of  new  terminals 
to  its  line  of  IBM  3270-compati¬ 
ble  devices.  The  company  said 
it  also  plans  to  expand  beyond 
its  traditional  terminal  product 
line  and  offer  a  number  of  oth¬ 
er  networking  products.  Among 
them  will  be  the  company’s 
first  entrant  in  the  T-l  multi¬ 
plexer  market. 


►  SATELLITE  USERS  MEET 


Colino  castigates  feds 

Intelsat  chief  claims  launch  woes  worsen. 


BY  JOHN  DIX 

Senior  Editor 


SAN  DIEGO,  Calif.  —  Attendees 
of  the  Telecommunications  Associ¬ 
ation’s  (TCA)  25th  annual  meet  to 
be  held  here  next  week  may  uncov¬ 
er  a  few  vendor  surprises,  but  for 
the  most  part,  the  conference  will 
be  a  show-and-tell  forum  for  re¬ 
cently  announced  products  and  ser¬ 
vices. 

The  show,  steeped  in  telephony 
history,  will  be  kicked  off  by  Rich¬ 
ard  E.  Wiley,  former  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  and  now  a  senior  partner 
with  the  law  firm  of  Wiley  &  Rein 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Some  250  ex¬ 
hibitors  are  expected  to  participate 
in  the  show. 

Traditional  pillars  of  the  event, 
switch  makers  and  service  provid¬ 
ers,  will  be  out  in  force  at  TCA. 
Switch  manufacturers  to  exhibit 
include  heavyweights  AT&T, 
Northern  Telecom,  Inc.,  Rolm 
Corp.,  Mitel,  Inc.,  Intecom,  Inc.,  Sie¬ 
mens  Information  Systems,  Inc.  and 
Ericsson  Information  Systems,  Inc. 

Long-haul  carriers  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  top  troika  —  AT&T, 
MCI  Communications  Corp.  and  US 


Sprint  Communications  Co.  —  as 
well  as  a  few  smaller  carriers  such 
as  Lightnet,  Argo  Communications 
Corp.  and  Starnet  Corp. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  an¬ 
nouncement  slated  for  the  show 
will  be  made  by  AT&T,  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  unveil  its  first  matrix 
switch.  The  switch,  called  the  Da- 
taphone  II  Star  Switch  in  an  inter¬ 
nal  AT&T  document  (“AT&T  to  de¬ 
but  rumored  switch  at  TCA,” 
Network  World,  Aug.  18),  reported¬ 
ly  will  be  manufactured  by  T-Bar, 
Inc.,  another  show  exhibitor. 

Other  show  announcements  will 
include  a  revamped  customer  sup¬ 
port  policy  from  Digital  Communi¬ 
cations  Associates,  Inc.,  makers  of 
the  popular  3270  emulation  Irma 
card  for  IBM  Personal  Computers. 
The  company  will  also  unveil  an  en¬ 
hanced  network  management  sys¬ 
tem  for  its  family  of  modems  and 
communications  processors. 

US  Sprint  will  conduct  simulta¬ 
neous  press  conferences,  one  at  the 
show  and  another  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  give  a  progress  report  on  fi¬ 
ber-optic  deployment  in  its  nation¬ 
wide  network.  Archcompetitor  MCI 
will  use  the  conference  to  showcase 

See  TCA  page  4 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Writer 


LAS  VEGAS,  Nev.  —  Richard  Co- 
lino,  director  general  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  International  Tele¬ 
communications  Satellite  Organiza¬ 
tion  (Intelsat),  last  week  lambasted 
the  federal  government  for  com¬ 
pounding  current  satellite  launch 
woes. 

Speaking  to  more  than  200  users 
at  the  Satellite  Communications 
Users  Conference  here,  Colino  said 
the  destruction  of  four  satellite 
launch  vehicles,  beginning  with  the 
explosion  of  the  Space  Shuttle 
Challenger  in  late  January,  has 
thrown  the  industry  into  turmoil. 
In  the  wake  of  the  Challenger  di¬ 
saster,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  withdrawn  the  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Administration 
from  the  commercial  launch  market 
and  has  encouraged  private  indus¬ 
try  to  pick  up  the  slack. 

“The  U.S.  space  program  is  mis¬ 
guided,”  Colino  asserted.  “Under 
constant  pressure  to  move  the 
Space  Shuttle  ahead,  the  U.S.  gave 
short  shrift  to  the  expendable 
launch  vehicle  program.” 

This  inaction  has  opened  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  foreign  communications 
satellite  launch  groups,  including 


France’s  Arianespace,  that  now 
make  up  50%  of  the  launch  service 
market,  Colino  maintained. 

“We  look  to  the  private  sector  in 
the  U.S.;  but  without  government 
help,  launch  costs  will  be  out  of 
sight,”  he  predicted. 

As  an  example,  Colino  claimed 
Federal  Express  Corp.  will  ulti¬ 
mately  pay  more  than  $50  million 
to  Martin  Marietta  Corp.  to  deliver 
its  communications  satellite  into 
geosynchronous  orbit  (“M.  Mariet¬ 
ta  will  launch,”  Network  World, 
Sept.  8). 

Intelsat  is  a  112-member-country 
international  organization  that 
owns  and  operates  a  global,  com¬ 
mercial  satellite  communications 
system.  One  of  Intelsat’s  satellites 
was  destroyed  along  with  a  French 
Arianespace  launch  rocket  earlier 
this  year.  Colino  claimed  the  re¬ 
peated  failure  of  satellite  launch 
vehicles  has  forced  Intelsat  to  de¬ 
lay  its  satellite  launch  plans  by  at 
least  two  years. 

Intelsat  has  already  begun  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  possibility  of  employing 
foreign  launch  facilities.  “We  find 
ourselves  in  an  interesting  era  to¬ 
day,  where  we  discuss  with  the 
Chinese  using  their  Long  March  II 
for  the  launch  of  Series  VI,”  Colino 
See  Intelsat  page  42 
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We  want  you! 


Network  World  wants  to  make 
its  news  coverage  even  better, 
and  for  that  we  ask  your  help. 

If  you  learn  about  an  interest¬ 
ing  event  that  just  occurred  or  is 
just  about  to  occur,  please  call. 

We’d  also  like  to  hear  about 


interesting  or  unusual  network 
applications  or  how  you’re  opti¬ 
mizing  your  networks  for  perfor¬ 
mance  or  savings. 

Call  Network  World  Editor 
Bruce  Hoard  toll  free  at  (800) 
343-6474,  extension  332. 
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►  LEGAL  VIEW 

Court  orders  user  to  pay 
AT&T  termination  costs 

Precedent-setting  case  upholds  validity 
of  long-haul  equipment  lease  pacts. 


BY  MARGIE  SEMILOF 

Senior  Writer 


SAVANNAH,  Ga.  —  In  what 
may  be  a  precedent-setting  deci¬ 
sion,  a  state  court  here  last  week 
ordered  a  user  company  to  pay 
equipment  termination  charges  to 
AT&T  Information  Systems  for  pre¬ 
maturely  ending  its  equipment 
lease  contract. 

The  Superior  Court  of  the  state 
of  Georgia  ruled  that  Holiday  Inn/ 
CSI  Associates,  also  based  here, 
was  liable  for  breach  of  contract 
for  not  paying  termination  charges 
after  cutting  short  its  contract  with 
AT&T.  The  ruling,  which  rein¬ 
forced  the  validity  of  the  contract, 
may  affect  thousands  of  other 
AT&T  customers  who  are  consider¬ 
ing  severing  long-term  AT&T 
equipment  leases. 

Some  users,  consultants  and  at¬ 
torneys  have  maintained  that  cur¬ 
rent  AT&T  Information  Systems 
long-term  lease  contracts  are  not 
valid  because  they  were  originally 


drafted  with  local  operating  com¬ 
panies  and  were  later  transferred 
to  AT&T  after  divestiture.  Despite 
that  contention,  AT&T  has  de¬ 
manded  payment  of  the  termina¬ 
tion  fee,  which  is  a  contract  provi¬ 
sion  effective  when  a  user  attempts 
to  terminate  an  AT&T  lease  con¬ 
tract.  The  court  ruling  clearly  bol¬ 
sters  AT&T’s  position. 

According  to  David  Ritchie,  gen¬ 
eral  attorney  for  AT&T,  his  compa¬ 
ny  was  granted  a  partial  summary 
judgment,  which  means  the  user 
must  pay  the  charges,  although  the 
final  amount  of  payment  has  not 
been  determined.  He  said  the  fee 
may  be  as  much  as  $8,600.  Holiday 
Inn/CSI  Associates  plan  to  appeal 
the  amount  of  the  termination 
charge  damage  suit. 

“The  courts  explicitly  found 
that  the  contract  was  freely  assign¬ 
able  and,  therefore,  validly  as¬ 
signed  to  AT&T  Information  Sys¬ 
tems,”  Ritchie  said. 

“We’ve  had  claims  made  by  at¬ 
torneys  and  consultants  represent¬ 


ing  various  interests,”  Ritchie  said. 
“First,  they  said  AT&T  wouldn’t 
sue.  Then  they  said  AT&T  wouldn’t 
bring  this  to  a  summary  judgment 
because  they  couldn’t  win.  They 
cannot  say  that  anymore.” 

“The  [Holiday  Inn/CSI  Asso¬ 
ciates]  decision  constitutes  a  prece¬ 
dent,”  he  added.  “We  will  cite  that 
decision,  and  I’m  sure  many  courts 
will  take  a  serious  look  at  it.” 

Considering  appeal 

Bruce  Saypol,  attorney  for  Holi¬ 
day  Inn/CSI  Associates,  said,  “The 
decision  is  incorrect,  and  we  are 
considering  our  options  on  appeal. 
The  judge  just  signed  a  proposed 
order  given  to  him  by  AT&T,”  he 
continued. 

“It  is  our  opinion  that  the  order 
does  not  deal  with  the  issue  in  a 
meaningful  way.  “The  judge  took  it 
upon  himself  to  decide  issues  of 
fact  that  we  feel  should  have  gone 
to  a  jury.” 

Some  users  claim  that  AT&T  has 
proven  willing  to  negotiate  the 
amount  of  the  termination  charges 
when  customers  plan  to  upgrade  to 
AT&T  equipment. 

When  those  users  attempt  to 
eliminate  AT&T  as  a  vendor,  how¬ 
ever,  AT&T  reportedly  takes  a 
tougher  approach  in  trying  to  col¬ 
lect  the  full  amount  of  the  termina¬ 
tion  charge.  It  was  estimated  that 
between  10%  and  15%  of  AT&T 
customers  currently  have  long¬ 
term  lease  contracts. □ 
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TCA  from  page  2 

its  new  800-service  (see  “MCI 
breaks  800  barrier,”  page  1),  and 
display  recently  announced  VAX 
Mailgate  for  MCI  Mail,  a  product 
developed  with  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  that  integrates  DEC’S  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  system  with  MCI  Mail. 

Data  communications  vendors 
exhibiting  at  the  show  will  include 
a  spectrum  of  players,  including 
Codex  Corp.,  ComDesign,  Inc.,  Dyn- 
atech  Data  Systems,  General  Data- 
com,  Inc.,  Paradyne  Corp.,  Racal- 
Milgo,  Inc.  and  Sequel  Data 
Communications,  Inc. 

These  vendors  are  likely  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  bulk  of  new  prod¬ 
uct  launches  at  the  show.  Concord 
Data  Systems,  for  example,  said  it 
will  announce  enhancements  to  its 
224  Series  of  2,400/1,200  bit/sec 
modems  with  support  of  MNP  and 
X.PC  error-correcting  protocols. 
Codex,  while  not  expected  to  intro¬ 
duce  anything  new,  will  display  for 
the  first  time  its  6216  mid-range, 
16-channel,  56K  bit/sec  statistical 
multiplexer  and  spotlight  its  6240 
T-l  multiplexer. 

Surprisingly,  only  a  handful  of 
Bell  holding  companies  or  subsid¬ 
iaries  will  make  the  conference. 

Program  topics  at  the  show 
range  from  how-to  seminars  like 
“Establishing  an  In-House  Training 
Program”  and  “How  to  Manage 
Problem  Resolution,”  to  manage¬ 
ment  overviews  such  as  “Basic  Ac¬ 
counting  for  the  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Professional”  and  “How  to 
Hire  and  Fire  Consultants.” 

The  conference  runs  from  Sept. 
22  to  27  and  will  be  held  in  the 
Town  &  Country  Hotel  Convention 
Center  here.  □ 
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“ABC  membership 
applied  for” 


Whai  we  learned  about 
networking  front  Down*  Einstein 
and  the  Blatta  germanis. 


I 


Ihese  aren’t  your  average,  everyday 
R&D  resources  we  agree.  But  as  history  tells  us,  the 
answers  to  some  of  the  most  complex  problems  can 
be  found  in  some  surprisingly  unusual  places. 

Jack  Of  All  Trades  vs.  Master  Of  One. 

Harry  Houdini  was  well  known  for  his  overall 
expertise  as  a  magician,  but  in  escape  artistry,  he 
was  the  specialist. 

At  Codex,  we  can’t  help  you  out  of  sub' 
merged  trunks  wrapped  in  chains,  but  we  can  help 
you  out  of  some  difficult  networking  problems  like 
no  other  data  communications  company  can. 

Because  in  networking,  we  are  the  specialists. 

With  Codex 


networking  solutions, 
you  can  create  a  high 
performance  net' 
work  without  com' 
promising  anything. 
Without  tying 
completely  into 
a  single  vem 
dor.  Or  tying 
into  a  vendor 
that  may  be 
better  at  com' 
puting  than 
communications . 

Networking  and 
innovation.  It’s 
all  relative. 

We  all 
know  what 
Albert  Einstein 
was  famous  for, 
and  it  wasn’t  his 
many  rides  around 
Princeton  looking 
for  his  house. 

It  was  the  theory 


V 


m 


*McGraw  Hill’s  “Data  Communications” 
Brand  Preference  Study  cites  Codex  as  offering 
the  best  technology,  best  price  performance  ratio, 
best  service  organization,  and  most  informative 
literature  for  various  modem  and  multiplexer 
product  categories. 


of  relativity.  An  example  of  innovation 
which  not  only  earned  him  a  Nobel 
Prize,  but  also  changed  the  whole  way 
we  look  at  the  world  around  us. 

At  Codex,  our  forte  is  network' 
ing,  with  emphasis  on  technological 
innovation.  We,  too,  have  awards 
to  show  for  it.  It’s  the  kind  of  pio' 
neering  that  has  changed  the 
way  the  whole  world  looks  at 
networking. 

Only  the  strong  survive. 

Last  but  not  least,  we’ve 
learned  a  big  lesson  from  a 
small  creature.  The  Blatta 
germanis ,  or  common  cockroach. 
And  what  have  we  learned  from 

the  Blatta ? 

That  you  have  to  be  strong  to  survive. 

And  we  have.  We’ve  grown  strong  by  being 
responsive  to  customer  needs,  by  offering  the  wid' 
est  selection  of  products  in  the  industry — including 
nearly  200  different  modems  for  leased  and  dial 
line  operation,  multiplexers  of  all  types,  local  area 
networks,  gateways,  switches  and 
network  management  systems. 

And  by  providing  support 
that  rates  the  highest  in  the 
industry.* 

In  short,  we’ve  done  it  by 
being  the  company  with  the 


answers. 


Blatta  germanis 
(La  Cucaracha) 


A  little  book  learning. 

If  you’re  building  a  private  network,  we’ve  got 
a  book  that  you  or  your  staff  might  find  useful.  It’s 
called  The  Basics  Book  of  Data  Communications , 
and  it’s  free  if  you  ask  for  it  before  December  3 1 , 
1986. 

You  can  get  one  by  calling  1'800'426'1212, 
Ext  207.  Or  you  can  write  to  us  at:  Codex,  20 
Cabot  Boulevard,  Department  707'07,  Mansfield, 
MA  02048. 

Ask  for  your  copy  today.  After  all,  you  never 
know  where  you  might  learn  something. 


codex 


MOTOROLA 


Visit  the  Codex  booth  at  TCA  (September  23- 
25);  CMA  (October  8-10);  and  INFO  (October 
6-9). 


Motorola  and  <£$)  are  trademarks  of  Motorola,  Inc.  Codex  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Codex  Corporation.  ©  1986  Gxiex  Corporation. 
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►  CORPORATE  SCORECARD 

IBM  reorganizes  units 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y.  —  With 
the  breadth  of  its  telecommunica¬ 
tions  product  line  increasing  dra¬ 
matically,  IBM  last  week  moved  to 
streamline  its  operations  by  reorga¬ 


nizing  two  business  units  under  the 
aegis  of  Communications  Products 
Division  President  Terry  R.  Lauten- 
bach. 

The  reorganization  alters  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  two  vice-presi¬ 
dents  who  report  directly  to  Lau- 
tenbach.  The  duties  of  Lutz  F.  Hans 


Excelan  Networking  Series 

VMS  Users 

Connect  Your  VAX 
or  MicroVAX  to  Ethernet 
with  TCP/IP 


m  Applications:  Mail  (SMTP),  FTP,  TELNET 
m  Hardware:  On  board  TCP/IP  and  TELNET  Server 
with  512K  RAM 
•  Development  library: 

A  QIO  programming  interface 
m  1  year  warranty  on  hardware 
m  Field  proven,  hundreds  of  VAX  customers 
m  Unbeatable  price  performance 

For  all  the  details  to  suit  your  individual  needs, 

Call  800-EXCELAN  or  408-432-2232 


2180  Fortune  Dr.  San  Jose,  CA  95131  408-434-2300  408-434-2271  Telex  176610 


have  increased  at  the  expense  of 
those  of  Ellen  Hancock,  who  heads 
up  the  Telecommunications  Sys¬ 
tems  business  unit. 

Hans’  Display  Systems  business 
unit  was  given  charge  of  additional 
IBM  product  lines  and  renamed  the 
Display  and  Telecommunications 
Subsystems  business  unit.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  personnel  who  reported  to 
Hans  may  be  moved  from  Kingston, 
N.Y.,  to  Raleigh,  N.C. 

The  Display  and  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Subsystems  unit  will  now 
be  responsible  for  all  product  de¬ 
velopment  for  displays,  display 
subsystem  controllers,  image  scan¬ 
ners,  protocol  converters,  local- 
area  networks  and  gateways. 

Previously,  this  group  guided 
only  display  and  display  subsystem 
product  development. 

The  Telecommunications  Sys¬ 
tems  business  unit  will  continue  to 
be  run  by  Hancock,  but  the  group 
will  now  be  responsible  only  for 
telecommunications  access  meth¬ 
ods  such  as  Vtam,  network  manage¬ 
ment  systems  such  as  Netview, 
front-end  processsors,  modems,  Se¬ 
ries/1  and  System  88. 

Hancock  seems  to  be  a  loser  in 
the  reorganization.  Some  of  her 
group’s  key  responsibilities,  such 
as  IBM’s  local-area  network  proj¬ 
ects,  were  taken  away. 

“IBM  has  had  trouble  delivering 
a  lot  of  its  communications  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  the  Communications 
Products  Division  has  not  been 
making  much  money,”  said  W. 
Chuck  Kanupke,  vice-president  at 
Dataquest,  Inc.’s  Marlton,  N.J.,  of¬ 
fice. 

Hancock  was  named  IBM  vice¬ 


president,  an  honorary  title.  She 
will  now  be  on  a  functional  par 
with  Hans,  who  has  not  received 
that  honor. 

The  reorganization  appears  to  be 
a  vote  of  confidence  for  Lunz, 
whose  management  style  has  re¬ 
portedly  impressed  a  number  of  an¬ 
alysts.  “He  is  a  real  bottom-line  guy 
who  knows  what  it  takes  to  make  a 
profit,”  noted  Ilene  Goldman,  an 
analyst  at  International  Data 
Corp.,  a  market  research  firm  in 
Framingham,  Mass. 

IBM  watchers  said  the  move 
makes  sense  because  display  unit 
personnel  are  currently  scattered 
in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  White  Plains  and 
Kingston  facilities.  Reportedly,  the 
company  was  spending  a  good  deal 
of  money  flying  workers  between 
the  various  locations  for  meetings. 
The  decision  to  move  the  unit  to  Ra¬ 
leigh  had  been  rumored  for  some 
time  and  did  not  catch  employees 
by  surprise,  analysts  said. 

The  reorganization  may  be  the 
first  in  a  series  of  moves  that  will 
stimulate  attrition  and  enable  IBM 
to  trim  its  work  force.  Earlier  this 
year,  Chairman  John  F.  Akers  told 
security  analysts  that  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  work  force  would  drop  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

IBM  said  that  500  Display  busi¬ 
ness  unit  workers  would  be  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  move.  The  actual  move 
will  begin  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
this  year  and  continue  for  18  to  24 
months. 

It  appears  likely  that  a  number 
of  employees  may  choose  to  stay  in 
Kingston  either  with  another  IBM 
business  unit  or  with  another  em¬ 
ployer.  □ 


800  from  page  1 

Bell  operating  companies  to  add  to 
their  books  earlier  this  summer. 

Under  the  interim  plan,  the 
BOCs  will  assign  unused  telephone 
exchange  numbers  to  MCI  and  oth¬ 
er  carriers  that  want  to  offer  800 
services.  When  the  BOCs  offer  full 
equal  access  for  800-type  services 
in  late  1988,  customers  will  be  able 
to  specify  carriers  and  retain  styl¬ 
ized  800  numbers,  such  as  1-800- 
BUY-CARS. 

Until  then,  Roy  Gamse,  MCI’s 
vice-president  of  marketing,  said 
MCI  will  sell  the  new  service  on 
features  such  as  virtual  banding 
and  the  ability  to  provide  detailed 
service  bills.  As  with  its  Wats  ser¬ 
vices,  MCI  will  offer  800-service 
based  on  a  flat,  distance-sensitive 
rate,  compared  with  AT&T’s  reli¬ 
ance  on  rate  bands. 

Virtual  banding  eliminates  the 
need  to  dedicate  trunks  to  particu¬ 
lar  geographic  territories  or  bands. 

The  other  major  service  differ¬ 
ence,  Gamse  said,  is  the  degree  of 
billing  detail  MCI  can  provide.  “We 
will  provide  full  details  of  where 
calls  originated,  when  they  were 
made  and  how  long  they  lasted.” 

Gamse  said  MCI’s  service  would 
be  less  expensive  than  AT&T’s,  but 
he  would  not  provide  pricing  de¬ 
tails  because  the  tariff  has  not  been 
filed  yet.  He  would  not  say  if  the 
tariff  would  be  filed  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  He  did  say,  however,  that 
the  company  hopes  to  beta  test  MCI 
800  with  selected  accounts  later  in 


the  year  and  make  it  generally 
available  by  first-quarter  1987. 

As  planned,  MCI’s  service  will 
lack  many  of  the  enhanced  features 
AT&T  offers  today,  according  to 
Joaquin  Gonzalez,  service  director 
for  enterprise  network  strategies 
with  the  Gartner  Group,  Inc.,  a 
Stamford,  Conn. -based  research 
firm. 

AT&T’s  network  uses  Common 
Channel  Signaling,  where  a  com¬ 
puter  network  separate  from  the 
voice  network  is  used  to  manage 
call  establishment  and  routing. 
“This  signaling  method  enables 
AT&T  to  route  traffic  depending  on 
where  it  originated  and  the  time  of 
day,”  Gonzales  said.  “You  can’t  do 
that  if  you  don’t  have  Common 
Channel  Signaling.” 

Unable  to  compete  with  AT&T 
on  an  enhanced  features  basis, 
Gonzales  predicts  MCI  will  have  to 
compete  simply  on  price. 

In  the  long  term,  however,  MCI’s 
prospects  look  good,  according  to 
Gerald  Mayfield,  president  of  the 
professional  services  division  of 
the  DMW  Group,  a  consultancy  in 
Stamford,  Conn. 

“This  800-service  is  a  clear  indi¬ 
cation  that  MCI  has  made  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  targeting  consumer 
long-distance  customers  to  focusing 
on  business  requirements,”  he  add¬ 
ed.  That  commitment,  and  new  ser¬ 
vices  like  MCI  800,  lead  Mayfield  to 
predict  that  “MCI  will  realize  in¬ 
creasing  success  selling  against 
AT&T.”E2 
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►  NCC-TELECOMMUNICATIONS  ’86 

Users,  sponsors  mourn  poor  turnout 

Vendors  paced  empty  exhibit  floors. 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


PHILADELPHIA  —  In  the  tech¬ 
nical  sessions  and  on  the  exhibition 
floor,  the  mood  was  funereal  at  last 
week’s  inaugural  NCC-Telecom- 
munications  ’86  show,  which  was 
marred  by  meager  attendance  and 
little  new  product  activity. 

The  show’s  sponsor,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Information  Pro¬ 
cessing  Societies  (Afips),  declined 
to  divulge  attendance  figures  for 
the  show.  Afips  claimed  there  were 
2,000  preregistered  attendees,  but 
organizers  had  hoped  for  between 
10,000  and  15,000  attendees  —  a 
force  that  clearly  did  not  material¬ 
ize.  To  fill  up  the  empty  space  at 
the  Philadelphia  Civic  Center,  vo¬ 
cational  high  school  students  and 
Bell  of  Pennsylvania  employees 
were  brought  in. 

On  the  show’s  first  day,  vendors 
were  pacing  the  empty  exhibit 
floor  in  search  of  potential  custom¬ 
ers.  A  salesman  at  the  AT&T  booth 
said  late  Monday  he  had  talked  to 
fewer  than  seven  people  all  day.  He 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  AT&T’s 
decision  to  exhibit  at  the  show. 

Many  vendors  chose  not  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  anticipation  of  poor  at¬ 
tendance.  MCI  Communications 
Corp.  and  US  Sprint  Communica¬ 
tions  Co.  were  among  the  major 
firms  that  chose  not  to  attend. 
Even  keynote  speaker  William 
McGowan,  chairman  of  MCI,  failed 
to  draw  the  large  crowd  that  Afips 
had  hoped  he  would. 

Day  2  boasted  greater  exhibit 
floor  traffic,  but  attendance  at  con¬ 
ference  sessions  was  spotty.  A 
Tuesday  afternoon  session  —  a 
case  study  of  a  large  user  network 
installation  —  was  canceled  when 
only  one  attendee  showed  up.  This 
was  especially  unsettling  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  conference  organizers 
had  billed  the  show  as  a  user  fo¬ 
rum.  Eighteen  professional  devel¬ 
opment  seminars  were  canceled  in 
advance  of  the  show,  owing  to  light 
preregistration. 

Afips  intended  the  show  to  be  a 
regional  event  for  users  in  the  East¬ 
ern  states  to  sample  the  latest  in 
telecommunications  technology. 
Despite  its  apparent  failure,  con¬ 
ference  Chairman  Carl  Kleckner  of 
Bell  Atlantic  Corp.  said  he  hopes 
the  show  grows  to  national  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  future. 

“In  light  of  the  low  attendance  at 
NCC  Las  Vegas  this  year,  Afips  is 
trying  to  focus  on  narrower  areas,” 
he  said.  “We  hope  that  we’ve  estab¬ 
lished  a  foundation  for  future 
shows.”  When  asked  if  NCC-Tele- 
communications  would  be  held 
next  year,  Kleckner  said  it  would, 
but  a  location  had  not  been  chosen. 

The  newness  of  the  show  and  its 
limited  promotion  were  thought  to 
be  the  main  reasons  behind  the 
poor  attendance.  The  location, 
growing  competition  in  the  confer¬ 


ence  arena  and  limited  corporate 
resources  to  attend  shows  were 
other  contributing  factors,  accord¬ 
ing  to  attendees. 

NCC-Telcommunications  ’86 
seemed  to  lack  a  clear  focus.  As  one 
attendee  said,  “Communications  is 
the  hot  topic  today,  and  if  you  can’t 
attract  people  to  a  show  in  this 
area,  something’s  wrong.” 

Kleckner  said,  “We’re  focusing 
on  telecommunications  as  a  strate¬ 


gic  corporate  resource.  As  corpora¬ 
tions  begin  to  use  telecommunica¬ 
tions  more  as  a  productivity  tool 
and  integrate  it  into  the  main¬ 
stream  of  business  activities,  de¬ 
mand  for  telecommunications  in¬ 
formation  will  increase.” 

It  seemed  the  vendors  didn’t 
have  a  clear  focus  of  the  show’s 
theme  either.  IBM  was  displaying 
local-area  networks  and  host-based 
network  solutions,  while  AT&T 
was  showing  its  enhanced  800  ser¬ 
vice  and  PC  teleconferencing  ser¬ 
vices. 


Many  of  the  attendees  seemed  to 
be  from  MIS  departments  and  were 
looking  to  learn  about  telecom¬ 
munications.  Stephen  Fritts,  a  se¬ 
nior  consultant  with  Genix  Corp., 
the  information  services  company 
for  National  Steel  Corp.,  said  he 
came  to  learn  more  about  Integrat¬ 
ed  Services  Digital  Networks. 

“It’s  a  confusing  concept,  and  no 
one  seems  to  really  know  what’s 
going  on.  I’m  still  confused  and 
think  most  people  here  are  as 
well,”  he  sgid. 

Barbara  Wolfe,  assistant  vice- 
president  for  Information  Systems 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  said 
she  was  hoping  the  show  would 
provide  a  bridge  between  the  data 
processing  and  telecommunications 
environments.  □ 
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Features: 

•  PC/XT/AT  bus  compatible 

•  Auto-dial/auto-answer 

•  Tbne  or  pulse  dial 

•  Supports  Bisync  or  SDLC  links 


I f  3  Models: 
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Models: 

201 

(2400  baud) 

&  •  212AT/201 

B  (1200  and  2400  baud) 

•  208 

(4800  baud) 


Description: 

SYNCmodem  is  an  IBM  PC.  XT  or  AT  bus 
compatible  interface  card  capable  of 
operating  as  a  synchronous  modem  or 
as  a  synchronous  interface  card. 

SYNCmodem  is  ideal  for  remote  PC-to- 
mainframe  or  PC-to-PC  communications. 

It  comes  fully  integrated  with  3780Plus™, 
CLEO  -3270  SNA  or  BSC.  and  CLE0-5250  SNA 
software  packages. 

3780Plus  allows  fast  and  efficient  file 
transfers,  over  common  phone  lines, 
between  your  PC  and  any  micro,  mini,  or 
mainframe  that  supports  2780/3780 
Bisync  protocol. 

CLE0-3270  SNA  or  BSC  and  CLE0-5250 
SNA  allow  your  PC  to  emulate  a  remote 
327x  or  525x  terminal  device.  All  you  need 
is  a  phone  line. 

The  212/201  modem  includes  the  Mirror 
asynchronous  software  package  in  addition 
to  your  selected  CLEO  SNA  or  BSC  package. 

For  details  call  1(800)233-CLE0. 

In  Illinois  1(815)397-8110. 


CLEO  Software 

a  division  of  Phone  1.  Inc. 
1639  North  Alpine  Road 
Rockford.  IL  61107 
TELEX  703639 


CLEO  is  a  registered  trademark  of  CLEO  Software. 
SYNCmodem  and  3780P!us  are  trademarks  of  CLEO  Software. 


Broadband  LANs. 


MORE  DATA.  LESS  BANDWIDTH. 


1 

BRIDGE 


Problem:  Connecting  remote  sub¬ 
networks  across  a  facility  wide  LAN 
requires  exceptional  performance 
and  functionality. 


It  works  like  this:  Each  Applitek 
Ethernet/IEEE  802.3  bridge  dynam¬ 
ically  builds  and  maintains  an  address 
map  of  devices  on  its  local  subnet.  It 
uses  this  address  map  to  keep  local  traf¬ 
fic  on  the  Ethernet/IEEE  802.3  subnet 
while  filtering  remote  traffic  onto 
the  backbone  network  and  vice  versa. 
Traffic  for  remote  sites  is  filtered  through 
the  T1  bridges  across  dedicated  tele¬ 
phone,  satellite  or  microwave  links. 


10  megabits/6  MHz  frequency  agile  modem 


Independently  set  TX  and  RX  frequencies 


Solution:  Applitek’s  Ethernet/IEEE 
802.3  bridges.  They  filter  subnetwork 
traffic  and  transparently  pass  higher 
level  protocols  such  asTCP/IR  XNS™ 
and  DECnet™  On  broadband  and 
fiberoptic  media,  Applitek  bridges 
interconnect  across  spans  up  to 
thirty  miles  by  compensating  for 
loop  loss  delay  and  using  the 
collision  free  performance 
of  UniLAN™ 


I  ETHERNET  . 
1  BRIDGE  1 


Using  interchannel  bridges 
and  frequency  agile  modems, 
Applitek  can  provide  up  to  600 
Mbps  of  switching  capacity. 
WithTI  bridges  between  distant 
sites,  the  Applitek  network 
becomes  a  global,  integrated 
communication  system. 


20-370  MHz  range  in  250  Khz  increments 


Channel  bridging  for  increased  throughput 
Up  to  30  miles  with  token-like  protocol 

Applitek’s  Ethernet/IEEE  802.3  bridges 
use  the  Motorola  68000  processor  and 
AMD  bit  slice  microprocessor.  They  are 
modular  in  design  and  can  use  10  Mbps 
baseband,  broadband  or  fiberoptic 
cable  as  the  backbone  media. 


I  ETHERNET 
1  BRIDGE 


The  Applitek  Ethernet  IEEE/802.3  bridge 
is  one  of  a  range  of  terminal  servers, 
gateways  and  high  speed  host-to-host 
interfaces  featuring  unparalleled  per¬ 
formance  and  bandwidth  efficiency. 
They  are  supported  by  a  powerful 
Network  Management  System  provid¬ 
ing  system  configuration  and  control, 
real  time  monitoring,  security  and 
extensive  diagnostics. 


We  want  to  be  your  communications 
vendor.  For  more  information  on  how 
we  are  applying  technology  for  com¬ 
munication  solutions,  write  or  call 
Jerry  McDonald.  Today. 


Applitek 


107  Audubon  Road,  Wakefield,  MA  01880 
(617)  246-4500 


Applied  Technology  for  Communications  Solutions. 


UniLAN™  is  a  trademark  of  Applitek  Corporation. 

DECnet™  is  a  trademark  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation. 
XNS™  is  a  trademark  of  Xerox  Corporation. 
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Industry 

Update 


u  Users  indicate  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  usage  of  voice  ports  on  their  (time-division 
multiplexers]  —  increasing  from  an  average  ratio  of  33/54  (voice/data)  to  77/94  in  the  next 
two  years.  This  suggests  that  many  users  are  taking  advantage  of  leftover  T-l  capacity  and 
filling  it  with  voice. 

The  Multiplexer  Market  —  1986 

The  Market  Information  Center 
Marlborough,  Mass. 


►  BALANCE  SHEETS 

MCI  has  mixed 
financial  bag 

Equal  access  expenses  chomp  into 
high  revenue;  network  traffic  up. 


Installed  based  of  protocol  converters 
at  IBM/PCM  mainframe  sites 


►  BOC  CONTRACTS 

Siemens  will  supply 
Ameritech  CO  switches 


BY  PAM  POWERS 

Senior  Editor 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  MCI 
Communications  Corp.  came  up 
just  short  of  enjoying  its  first  $1 
billion  quarter  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  last  week  of  second  quarter 
revenue  of  $942.5  million.  But  the 
good  news  was  tempered  by  de¬ 
pressed  earnings  of  $16.4  million, 
down  from  an  estimated  $17  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  same  period  in  1985. 

Equal  access  expenses  and  phys¬ 
ical  plant  upgrades  have  conspired 
to  eat  away  at  MCI’s  profit  mar¬ 
gins.  And  despite  continued  cus¬ 
tomer  growth,  MCI  anticipates  that 
its  recent  price  cuts  will  keep  reve¬ 
nue  growth  flat  for  the  coming 
quarter.  Second  quarter  revenue 
was  up  $123  million  from  first 
quarter  1986  and  up  more  than 
$341  million  compared  with  the 
similar  quarter  last  year. 


In  efforts  to  migrate  its  entire 
customer  base  to  dial-1  status  in 
equal  access,  local  interconnection 
expenses  increased  by  2%  of  reve¬ 
nue  over  the  first  quarter.  Almost 
55%  of  MCI’s  customer  base  was 
converted  to  equal  access  by  the 
end  of  the  second  quarter.  The  com¬ 
pany  expects  to  convert  all  but  10% 
to  15%  of  its  customers  by  year 
end.  The  increase  in  equal  access 
expenditures,  while  a  drain  on 
earnings,  indicates  an  increase  in 
traffic  across  the  network. 

The  upgrade  to  equal  access  was 
more  costly  this  quarter  than  last 
for  two  reasons.  Premium  access 
traffic  growth  was  primarily  resi¬ 
dential.  Residential  traffic  typical¬ 
ly  generates  less  revenue  per  dollar 
of  equal  access  cost  than  does  busi¬ 
ness  traffic.  In  addition,  the  Feder¬ 
al  Communications  Commission  in¬ 
creased  access  rates  in  order  to 
See  MCI  page  10 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


CHICAGO  —  Siemens  Communi¬ 
cations  Systems,  Inc.  has  joined  the 
ranks  of  digital  central  office 
switching  systems  suppliers  for  the 
five  Ameritech  Bell  operating  com¬ 


panies. 

The  U.S.  subsidiary  of  the  West 
Germany-based  Siemens  AG  inked 
a  three-year  agreement  last  week 
with  Ameritech  Services,  making 
Siemens  Communications  Systems 
one  of  three  approved  suppliers  of 
digital  central  office  switches  for 
the  operating  companies. 

The  company  will  go  head-to- 
head  with  AT&T  and  Northern  Te¬ 
lecom,  Inc.  for  a  slice  of  the  Ameri¬ 
tech  pie.  Ameritech  BOCs  will 
spend  an  estimated  $150  million  for 
between  35  and  50  digital  central 
office  switches  in  the  coming  year, 
according  to  an  Ameritech  Services 
spokeswoman. 

Under  the  agreement,  Ameritech 
Services  approved  Siemens  as  a 
supplier  of  its  DE-3,  DE-4  and  DE-5 
Digital  Electronic  Switching  Sys¬ 
tems  to  Ameritech’s  five  operating 
companies:  Illinois  Bell,  Indiana 
Bell,  Michigan  Bell,  Ohio  Bell  and 
Wisconsin  Bell.  Siemens  gained  ap¬ 
proval  for  inclusion  in  Ameritech 
Services  equipment  bidding  proce¬ 
dures  last  July. 

The  agreement  spells  out  the 
terms,  conditions  and  prices  for 
Siemens  switches  ordered  this  year 
for  installation  in  Ameritech  oper¬ 
ating  company  local  nets  in  1988 
and  1989.  It  will  now  be  up  to  the 
five  Ameritech  operating  compa¬ 
nies  to  decide  from  which  of  the 
vendors  they  will  order  switches. 

Earlier  this  year,  Wisconsin  Bell 
reportedly  became  the  first  BOC  to 
order  a  Siemens  digital  switch  un¬ 
der  a’separate  agreement.  That  unit 
will  be  installed  in  Sheboygan 
Falls,  Wis.,  next  year.O 


MARK  DAVIES 

Users  need  the  IP  network  solution 


Frustration.  There  is  no  other 
word  that  describes  as  well 
the  reaction  of  most  communica¬ 
tions  managers  to  the  explosion 
of  workstations. 

Transmitting  data  reliably 
from  one  host  to  another  over  a 
wide-area  network  has  been 
fairly  straightforward  and  cost- 
justifiable.  Local  premises  com¬ 
munications  is  another  matter. 
As  personal  computers,  worksta¬ 
tions  and  terminals  from  multi¬ 
ple  vendors  spring  up  through¬ 
out  companies,  users  have 
struggled  to  manage  and  opti¬ 
mize  these  vital  corporate  re¬ 
sources.  Compounding  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  need  to  interconnect 
local  communications  technol¬ 
ogies  with  wide-area  networks. 
Seldom  exceeding  a  radius  of 

Davies  is  vice-president  of 
wide-area  networking  for  Codex 
Corp. 


more  than  one  mile,  local 
networking  solutions  have 
evolved  to  address  a  variety  of 
these  communications  problems: 
most  notably  cabling  costs,  ter¬ 
minal  relocations  and  resource 
sharing.  Given  that  these  are 
the  easiest  to  quantify,  most  lo¬ 
cal  nets  on  the  market  today  ad¬ 
dress  problems  at  this  level. 

Users  today  clearly  need  a 
cost-effective  solution  that  goes 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  exist¬ 
ing  technology.  Just  as  in  wide- 
area  networking,  the  critical 
problem  has  been  communica¬ 
tions  in  the  heterogeneous  envi¬ 
ronment  —  among  multiple 
hosts,  workstations  and  devices 
from  a  wide  variety  of  vendors. 
Users  want  to  exchange  infor¬ 
mation  without  concern  for  the 
vendor  equipment  or  network 
technology  involved.  It  is  a  need 
that  goes  beyond  the  limited  ra¬ 
dius  of  a  local-area  network. 


While  it  is  generally  true  that 
80%  of  all  data  is  transmitted 
within  the  local  environment, 
the  20%  that  must  pass  over 
wide-area  networks  is  often  the 
most  critical  to  business  opera¬ 
tions. 

Crossing  the  boundaries  from 
local-  to  wide-area  networks  in¬ 
volves  two  very  separate  tech¬ 
nologies.  It  is  the  very  nature  of 
these  technologies  that  makes  it 
difficult  to  interconnect  local- 
with  wide-area  networks. 

Wide-area  networks  use  con¬ 
nection-oriented  media,  such  as 
X.25  and  circuit  switching,  that 
allow  users  to  establish  and  use 
logical  connections.  Most  famil¬ 
iar  is  the  voice  telephone  net¬ 
work  where  a  user  places  a  call 
and  establishes  a  connection, 
transfers  information  through 
talking,  and  then  releases  the 
connection  by  hanging  up.  Ap- 
See  IP  page  10 
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MCI  from  page  9 

establish  parity  with  the  rate 
AT&T  pays  for  equal  access. 

In  addition  to  increased  equal  ac¬ 
cess  expenses,  MCI  is  being 
squeezed  on  the  other  side  with  its 
attempts  to  maintain  competitive 
long-distance  rates.  On  May  29,  the 
company  announced  10%  reduc¬ 
tions  for  MCI  Wats  and  9%  for  di¬ 
rect-dial  long-distance  services  in 
reaction  to  even  steeper  rate  cuts 
announced  earlier  in  the  year  by 
AT&T. 

The  whipsaw  effect  of  these  con¬ 
verging  forces  is  further  exacerbat¬ 
ed  by  the  cost  of  expanding  the 
company’s  network.  In  the  past 
year,  network  improvement  efforts 
cost  the  company  more  than  $1  bil¬ 
lion,  an  MCI  spokesman  said.  A  ter- 


v  i  '* 


restrial  microwave  system  of  some 
1,000  towers  across  the  U.S.  is  in 
the  final  stages  of  completion.  MCI 
continues  to  lay  fiber  nationwide 
and  expects  this  effort  to  continue 
through  the  end  of  the  decade. 

The  spokesman  cited  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  acquisition  of  Satellite  Busi¬ 
ness  Systems  (SBS)  as  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  company’s  quar¬ 
terly  results.  While  bringing  a  $400 
million  company  into  the  fold  in¬ 
creased  MCI’s  revenues,  the 
spokesman  said,  “we  would  have 
been  more  profitable  over  a  couple 
of  quarters  without  SBS  because 
the  company  was  losing  a  lot  of 
money  when  we  acquired  it.” 

MCI  is  in  the  process  of  migrat¬ 
ing  SBS  to  MCI  facilities  and  reduc¬ 
ing  SBS’  reliance  on  AT&T  Wats 


services,  used  from  SBS  earth  sta¬ 
tion  hubs  to  cover  the  last  mile  to 
the  customer.  The  process  is  an  ex¬ 
tended  one  that  has  decreased 
MCI’s  leased-line  costs  from  about 
20%  of  revenue  last  year  to  8%  of 
revenue  this  year. 

Plagued  by  increasing  costs 

The  telecommunications  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole  is  plagued  by  in¬ 
creasing  costs  and  competitive 
pricing.  While  MCI  is  saddled  with 
burdens  such  as  upgrading  to  equal 
access  and  the  acquisition  of  SBS, 
even  AT&T  is  looking  a  little  ane¬ 
mic. 

In  fighting  the  battle,  MCI  has 
shifted  its  focus  from  the  discount¬ 
er  to  that  of  the  service  provider  on 
a  par  with  AT&T  at  every  level.  □ 


IP  from  page  9 

plications  that  are  well-suited  to  a 
connection-oriented  approach  are 
bulk  file  transfers,  virtual  terminal 
connections  to  host  computers 
where  security  is  a  factor  and  ac¬ 
cess  to  distributed  resources. 

Local  networks  involve  connec¬ 
tionless  media  that  allow  users  to 
exchange  information  without  es¬ 
tablishing  a  connection.  All  of  the 
information  needed  to  send  data 
from  its  source  to  its  destination  is 
contained  in  the  data  unit  itself. 
Beyond  having  the  capability  to 
handle  a  large  number  of  users,  this 
media  also  provides  broadcast 
functionality  that  allows  a  single 
piece  of  information  to  be  dissemi¬ 
nated  among  many  destinations. 

To  accommodate  both  connec¬ 
tion-oriented  and  connectionless 
media,  a  common  and  uniform  in¬ 
formation  transfer  service  is  re¬ 
quired.  Today  that  is  being  provid¬ 
ed  to  a  limited  degree  by  the 
Department  of  Defense’s  Transmis¬ 
sion  Control  Protocol/Internet  Pro¬ 
tocol  and  Xerox  Corp.’s  Xerox  Net¬ 
work  Systems  protocols. 
Internationally,  X.25  is  accepted, 
along  with  popular  proprietary 
protocols  such  as  Systems  Network 
Architecture  and  Decnet. 

Addressing  this  need  for  a  com¬ 
mon  protocol  is  the  International 
Standards  Organization  with  its  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Internetwork  Pro¬ 
tocol  (IP).  This  standard  has  al¬ 
ready  been  endorsed  by  General 
Motors  as  well  as  the  National  Re¬ 
search  Council  for  use  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense. 

The  benefits  of  the  IP  are  many: 
throughput  enhancement,  resource 
optimization,  redundancy  and  re¬ 
siliency.  IP  will  operate  only  within 
those  gateways,  hosts  and  termi¬ 
nals  that  are  directly  attached  to 
public-switched  and  private  packet 
data  networks,  local  nets  and  other 
subnetworks.  No  other  equipment 
in  either  the  local  or  wide-area  net¬ 
work  must  be  integrated,  although 
benefits  may  result  from  other 
equipment  directly  supporting  IP. 

By  viewing  each  subnetwork  as 
a  data  pipe,  IP  integrates  the  ser¬ 
vice  offered  by  each  subnetwork 
into  a  uniform  connectionless  net¬ 
work  service.  Instead  of  allocating 
resources  such  as  CPUs,  buffers 
and  data  links  for  the  duration  of 
the  connection,  this  service  dynam¬ 
ically  links  the  user  on  an  as-need¬ 
ed  basis. 

Not  only  is  this  an  extremely  ef¬ 
ficient  method,  when  coupled  with 
a  deterministic  or  adaptive  routing 
algorithm,  network  resources  are 
optimized. 

The  advantage?  Subnetworks 
are  not  affected  by  IP,  and  local 
traffic  does  not  pay  a  price  for  the 
ability  to  internetwork  with  wide- 
area  networks.  Essential  informa¬ 
tion  is  reliably  transmitted,  not 
only  in  the  local  environment,  but 
through  private  and  public  data 
networks  as  well. 

With  the  development  of  IP,  it  is 
time  vendors  began  developing  the 
set  of  products  to  allow  users  to  ob¬ 
tain  information  in  the  heteroge¬ 
neous  environment  seamlessly  — 
whether  the  information  is  accessi¬ 
ble  locally  or  across  a  wide-area 
network.  □ 
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WILL  YOU  CHOOSE 
THE  WIDE-AREA  NETWORK 
YOU  CAN  RELY  ON 
TIME  AFTER  TIME? 

If  the  private  wide-area  network  you 
select  isn’t  reliable,  it  isn’t  anything.  That’s 
why  it’s  comforting  to  know  that  ever 
since  BBN  Communications  built  the  first 
wide-area  packet-switching  network  in 
1969,  our  systems  have  delivered  an  envi¬ 
able  record  of  availability— on  the  aver¬ 
age,  99.99%. 

The  reason  is  simple.  BBN  networks 
are  fail-safe.  If  a  telecommunications  line 
goes  down,  our  packet  switches  automati¬ 
cally  find  an  alternate  route ,  and  the  change 
is  completely  transparent  to  the  user. 

What’s  not  transparent  is  the  Network 
Operations  Center.  Here  you  can  monitor 
the  quality  of  service  using  on-line  reports 
and  diagnose  and  isolate  failures  using 
built-in  tools. 

Both  our  alternative  routing  approach 
and  our  Network  Operations  Center  are 
unique  strengths  of  BBN  Communications. 
Together  they  represent  a  commitment  to 
reliability  that  convinced  major  corpora¬ 
tions  like  MasterCard  and  Wang  to 
choose  BBN  as  their  private  wide-area 
network  company. 

It  may  well  be  the  reason  you  should,  too. 

SHOULDN'T 
YOU  BE  TALKING 
TO  BBN? 

BBN  Communications 

A  Subsidiary  of  Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 
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Name  that  transmission  technology 

So  you  thought  you  were  up  on  transmission  technologies.  Have  you  heard  of  meteor  burst 
communications?  GTE  Corp.’s  research  and  development  lab  has  successfully  transmitted  dig¬ 
itized  voice  signals  over  the  trail  of  an  incoming  meteor.  The  test,  which  linked  two  facilities 
150  miles  away,  proved  the  feasibility  of  the  technology,  which  GTE  anticipates  will  play  a 
role  in  future  military  applications. 


Key  system  market  growth 

Compound  annual  growth  rate  of  stations  ship 

ped 

1984  Actual 

1990  Projected 

Compound 
annual 
growth  rate 

Market  Amount  shipped 

segment 

Dollar  value 
(in  millions) 

Amount  shipped 

Dollar  value 
(In  millions) 

AT&T  1A2-Type  443.3 

132.9 

128 

38.4 

-18.7 

Electronic  key 

systems  2,982.2 

894.7 

3,371.6 

1,011.5 

2.1 

Hybrid  systems  604.5 

181.3 

768.2 

230.5 

4.5 

Total  4,030 

1,209 

4,267.8 

1,280.4 

1 

Compound  annual  growth  rate  of  stations  installed 

1984  Actual 

1990  Projected 

Percent 

change 

Market  Number  of 

Segment  installed  base 

Dollar  value 
(in  millions) 

Number  of 
installed  base 

Dollar  value 
(in  millions) 

AT&T  1A2-Type  16,710.8 

4,177.7 

7,464.5 

1,866.1 

-12.6 

Electronic  key 

systems  8,912.4 

2,228.1 

14,928.9 

3,732.2 

8.9 

Hybrid  systems  2,228.1 

557 

7,464.5 

1,866.1 

22.3 

Total  27,851.3 

6,962.8 

29,857.9 

7,464.4 

1.2 

SOURCE:  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CORP.,  FRAMINGHAM.  MASS. 

►  SATELLITE  EQUIPMENT 

Voice  of  America 
replaces  broadcast  net 

Comsat  awarded  five-year ,  $8  million 
contract  to  design ,  install  new  system. 


BY  NADINE  WANDZILAK 

Staff  Writer 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Voice  of 
America  (VOA)  is  implementing  a 
satellite-based  radio  broadcast  net¬ 
work  to  supplant  its  expensive 
leased  satellite  circuits  and  obso¬ 
lete  equipment. 

VOA’s  parent 
agency,  the  United 
States  Information 
Agency,  recently 
awarded  Commu¬ 
nications  Satellite 
Corp.  (Comsat)  a 
five-year,  $8  mil¬ 
lion  contract  to  de¬ 
sign  and  install  the 
network,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Robert 
Frese,  VOA’s  chief 
of  engineering. 

The  network, 
dubbed  the  VOA 
Satellite  Intercon¬ 
nect  System,  is 
part  of  a  $1.3  bil¬ 
lion  modernization  program  that 
was  kicked  off  in  the  early  1980s. 

The  VOA  distributes  its  program 
broadcasts  from  Washington,  D.C. 
to  12  relay  stations  overseas, 
which  then  broadcast  to  local  audi¬ 
ences  in  42  different  languages 
around  the  clock.  Many  of  these 
stations  are  broadcasting  many  dif¬ 
ferent  programs  simultaneously  on 


different  transmitters. 

The  satellite  distribution  net¬ 
work,  which  will  include  four  new 
earth  stations  in  the  U.S.,  will  re¬ 
place  the  high-frequency  radio 
equipment  used  by  VOA.  This  ef¬ 
fort  will  enable  VOA  to  reach  its 
overseas  broadcast  stations  and  en¬ 
hance  the  quality  of  the  signals 
those  stations  can 
transmit. 

Under  contract 
options,  Comsat 
could  also  end  up 
supplying  two  ad¬ 
ditional  earth  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  U.S. 
and  up  to  16  new 
relay  stations 
around  the  world, 
bringing  the  con¬ 
tract  total  to  $33 
million.  Comsat  In¬ 
ternational  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc., 
a  Comsat  subsid¬ 
iary,  will  provide 
the  international 
communications  links. 

The  cost  of  the  new  satellite  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  lower  than  what  the 
agency  is  now  spending  for  leased 
circuits. 

“If  we  had  proceeded  to  meet  our 
long-term  requirements  solely  with 
leased  circuits,  it  would  have  cost 
about  $20  million  more  a  year  than 
See  VOA  page  1 4 
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►  H&K  COMMUNICATIONS 


PC-powered 
phone  debuts 

Vnet  system  uses  shared  wire  bus. 


BY  JOHN  DIX 

Senior  Editor 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  Calif.  —  A 
start-up  company  here  has  de¬ 
signed  a  small-business  telephone 
system  that  is  powered  by  an  IBM 
Personal  Computer  and  can  sup¬ 
port  up  to  60  phone  sets  on  a  single 
twisted-pair  wire  bus. 

Vnet,  developed  by  H&K  Commu- 
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nications,  Inc.,  a  two-year-old  com¬ 
pany  headquartered  here,  is  one  of 
the  first  personal  computer-based 
telephone  systems.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  only  systems  to  support  tele¬ 
phones  on  a  shared  wire  bus.  Vnet 
can  be  software-configured  as  a 
key  system,  hybrid  key  system  or 
private  branch  exchange. 

The  Vnet  system  comprises  a 
See  Vnet  page  14 


CROSS  TALK 


JOHN  DIX 


Equal  access:  AT&T 
can’t  win  for  losing 


Although  AT&T  came  away 
from  the  equal-access  polls 
an  apparent  winner,  the  compa¬ 
ny  was,  in  fact,  the  only  loser 
in  the  multibillion  dollar  cus¬ 
tomer  shuffle. 

Roughly  75%  of  the  custom¬ 
ers  who  were  asked  to  pick  a 
primary  long-haul  carrier 
stayed  with  AT&T.  MCI  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.  picked  up 
roughly  10%  of  the  dial-1  cus¬ 
tomers,  US  Sprint  Communica¬ 
tions  Co.  garnered  4%,  and  oth¬ 
ers  divvied  up  the  remaining 
1%  share  of  the  pie. 

But  MCI,  US  Sprint  and  oth¬ 
ers  didn’t  pull  this  market 
share  out  of  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Harold  Greene’s  hat;  they 
took  it  from  AT&T.  With  few 
exceptions,  each  customer  the 
other  common  carriers  gained 
resulted  in  an  AT&T  loss.  The 
only  prize  AT&T  took  home 
was  a  chance  to  continue  to  do 
business  with  a  smaller  custom¬ 
er  base.  Forced  to  play  Russian 
roulette,  AT&T  won  because  it 
only  shot  its  ear  off. 

Although  they  gained  new 
customers,  the  MCIs  and  US 
Sprints  came  out  of  the  multi¬ 
million  dollar  marketing  melee 
with  mud  on  their  faces.  They 
failed  to  capitalize  on  this  once- 
in-a-lifetime  golden  pig  poke. 

Looking  back,  the  whole 
thing  would  be  comical  if  the 


stakes  weren’t  so  enormous.  Af¬ 
ter  fighting  for  years  for  a 
chance  to  eke  out  a  living,  sud¬ 
denly  MCI  and  the  others  that 
followed  in  its  footsteps  were 
thrown  into  the  behemoth’s  fish 
bowl  and  told  they  could  keep 
what  they  could  grab. 

The  prospects  looked  as¬ 
tounding.  The  other  common 
carriers  were  piranhas.  And 
AT&T  was  sluggish  from  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  monopoly  protection 
and  had  everything  to  lose. 

And  lose  it  did.  But  it  did  not 
lose  to  the  degree  that  everyone 
had  expected,  hence  the  tenden¬ 
cy  to  label  the  loss  a  victory. 

Fat  as  it  was,  AT&T  proved 
too  nimble  for  the  newcomers, 
who  never  found  a  way  to  fo¬ 
cus  their  marketing  on  individ¬ 
ual  areas  as  they  were  cut  over 
to  equal  access.  Where  they 
could  mount  an  advertising 
blitz,  AT&T’s  reputation  often 
proved  too  much  to  overcome. 

Depending  upon  your  point 
of  view,  equal  access  produced 
all  losers  or  all  winners.  The 
everyone-lost  scenario  can  be 
justified  by  the  fact  that  AT&T 
customers  defected,  and  the 
other  carriers  failed  to  per¬ 
suade  more  to  do  the  same.  Or, 
everyone  won  because  AT&T 
maintained  its  market  domi¬ 
nance,  and  the  other  carriers 
gained  new  customers. 


Connecting  it. 


Now  that  you  have  all  those 
computers  in  your  company,  the 
next  thing  you  know,  you’ll  want 
to  hook  them  all  together. 

That’s  good,  because  our  goal 
is  to  provide  you  with  a  way  to 
share  applications  and  informa¬ 
tion — regardless  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  involved. 

There  are  four  ways  of  doing 
this: 

1 .  To  get  the  most  out  of  your 
company’s  mainframe  and  data 
bases,  we  offer  a  direct  connec¬ 
tion  using  a  terminal  or  a  PC 
with  the  appropriate  attachment. 

2.  If  your  information  needs 
require  a  common  set  of  applica¬ 
tions  shared  within  a  workgroup, 
we  offer  departmental-sized 
computers,  such  as  our  System/36 
or  System/38 — which  can  be 
connected  to  provide  informa¬ 
tion  from  one  workgroup  to 
another. 

3.  If  you  need  to  share  infor¬ 
mation  with  other  users  within 
your  office,  we  offer  local  area 
networks  to  support  office 


applications. 

4.  And  for  users  who  need 
voice  and  data  communications, 
plus  access  to  data  bases  both  in¬ 
side  and  outside  of  the  company, 
we  offer  a  digital  switch,  the 

ROLM  CBX II. 

By  the  way,  these  four  com¬ 
plement  each  other  and  can  be 
interconnected. 

As  you  can  see,  we  don’t  have 
to  recommend  the  same  solution 
for  every  customer’s  needs.  We 
realize  that  your  requirements 
are  unique,  and  so  our  solu¬ 
tions  must  be  flexible  and 
responsive. 

However,  in  every  case  our 
goal  remains  the  same:  to 
provide  better  business 
solutions  through  improved 
telecommunications. 

We’re  IBM.  With  the  service, 
quality,  people  and  products  to 
help  you.  To  find  out  more,  talk 
to  your  IBM  marketing 
representative.  For  literature, 
call  1  800  IBM-2468, 

DA/Ext.  596. 
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►  LONG  DISTANCE 

Tel/Man,  Southernnet 
announce  joint  merger 

Traffic  ending  on  fiber-optic  net  expected 
to  give  new  company  a  financial  boost. 


BY  PAM  POWERS 

Senior  Editor 


GREENVILLE,  S.C.  —  In  yet  an¬ 
other  example  of  consolidation  in 
the  turbulent  long-distance  market, 
Tel/Man,  Inc.,  a  long-distance  re¬ 
seller,  recently  announced  its  in¬ 
tent  to  merge  with  Southernnet, 
Inc.  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Tel/Man,  which  resells  long-dis¬ 
tance  services  between  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  South  Carolina  and  Augusta, 
Ga.,  had  mid-year  1986  revenues  of 
$20.6  million. 

While  traditionally  serving  pri¬ 
marily  voice  applications,  the  com¬ 
pany  is  now  making  an  effort  to 
serve  data  transmission  applica¬ 
tions  as  well. 

Southernnet  was  also  once  pre¬ 
dominately  a  long-distance  reseller, 
but,  according  to  Charles  Houser, 
president  and  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer  of  Tel/Man,  “Southernnet  is  in 
the  midst  of  completing  its  own  fi¬ 
ber-optics  facilities.” 

Tel/Man  has  traditionally  leased 


about  25%  of  its  facilities  from 
Southernnet.  With  the  completion 
of  the  fiber  backbone,  Houser  ex¬ 
pects  that  about  50%  of  the  reve¬ 
nues  generated  for  the  merged  com¬ 
panies  will  come  from  traffic 
terminating  on  the  fiber-optic  net¬ 
work. 

Southernnet  suffered  losses  of 
$6  million  in  1985.  The  company 
anticipates  better  financial  perfor¬ 
mance  in  1987  with  the  completion 
of  the  network. 

Tel/Man,  which  had  earnings  of 
$1.6  million  on  revenue  of  $26.7 
million  in  1985,  expects  to 
strengthen  its  position  as  a  services 
provider  by  offering  voice  and  data 
transmission  over  fiber  optics. 
Houser  says  Tel/Man  customers 
will  migrate  to  the  network  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Completion  of  the  merger  is  con¬ 
tingent  upon  approval  by  stock¬ 
holders  of  both  companies  and  oth¬ 
er  conditions. 

No  name  has  yet  been  given  to 
the  new  company.  □ 


Vnet  from  page  11 
modified  IBM  Personal  Computer 
and  proprietary  Vnet  telephone 
sets,  according  to  Gary  Miller, 
H&K’s  director  of  marketing. 

The  micro  terminates  telephone 
company  trunks  and  controls  com¬ 
munications  across  the  twisted¬ 
pair  wire  bus,  which  may  be  exist¬ 
ing  twisted-pair  telephone  wire. 

Vnet  telephones  are  tapped  into 
the  bus  using  RJ11  Y  cable  splitters 
located  anywhere  along  the  cable’s 
maximum  10,000-foot  length.  The 
single  wire  pair  is  shared  through 
use  of  frequency  division  multi¬ 
plexing,  which  provides  20  full-du¬ 
plex  communications  channels. 

Abiding  by  traditional  PBX  de¬ 
sign  conventions,  these  20  channels 
can  support  roughly  60  telephones, 
Miller  said.  In  applications  with 
light  telephone  use,  the  system  is 
capable  of  supporting  up  to  200 
sets. 

Each  Vnet  tele¬ 
phone  contains  a 
frequency  division 
multiplexer, 
which  can  access 
any  of  the  20  chan¬ 
nels,  and  a  digital 
modem  for  sending 
and  receiving  com¬ 
mand  signals  over 
a  separate  fre¬ 
quency  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  computer 
controller. 

When  a  caller 
dials  another  ex¬ 
tension,  the  Vnet 
telephone  sends 
the  digits  to  the 
controller  over  the 
data  channel, 
which  hunts  for  an 
unused  analog 
voice  channel  and  instructs  both 
telephones  to  tune  to  that  frequen¬ 
cy.  After  establishing  the  link,  the 
controller  bows  out  of  the  conver¬ 
sation. 

Miller  likened  the  tuning  opera¬ 
tion  to  setting  two  citizen  band  ra¬ 
dios  to  the  same  frequency.  When 
dialing  an  outside  number,  the  per¬ 
sonal  computer  follows  the  same 
procedures  to  connect  the  calling 
telephone  with  an  outside  trunk. 

Because  the  controller  is  only 
used  to  establish  and  tear  down 
calls,  instead  of  switching  them 
through  an  internal  switch  matrix, 
Vnet  can  be  expanded  without  add¬ 
ing  capacity  to  the  personal  com¬ 
puter. 

The  Vnet  system  is  expanded  by 
adding  new  RJ 1 1  wire  splitters  and 


VOA  from  page  1 1 

this  satellite  distribution  system,” 
Frese  said. 

The  broadcast  agency  will  also 
gain  network  control  from  the  new 
system’s  two-way  communications 
capabilities.  Today’s  broadcast 
feeds  are  one  way  to  remote  sta¬ 
tions,  and  communications  back  to 
Washington,  D.C.  is  by  telephone  or 
teletype.  The  two-way  capability 
will  enable  the  agency  to  detect 
transmitter  malfunctions  in  real 
time  and  reroute  broadcasts  by  re¬ 
directing  satellite  antennas. 

The  all-digital  satellite  net  will 
also  provide  internal  communica- 


Vnet  telephones,  Miller  said.  Ex¬ 
pansion  with  most  key  systems  and 
PBXs  involves  adding  new  cable, 
new  telephones  and  new  line  inter¬ 
face  cards. 

Miller  claims  that  Vnet  technol¬ 
ogy  reduces  system  costs  dramati¬ 
cally.  Although  he  would  not  quote 
firm  retail  prices  because  the  prod¬ 
uct  will  be  sold  through  OEMs, 
Miller  estimated  that  Vnet  would 
cost  half  as  much  installed  as 
AT&T’s  Merlin.  He  said  that  even 
greater  savings  would  be  realized 
with  system  growth. 

Besides  cost  and  simplicity  of  in¬ 
stallation,  Vnet  offers  some  other 
inherent  benefits.  Vnet  telephones, 
which  Miller  described  as  being 
half  the  size  of  a  standard  2500  set, 
have  36  buttons  and  a  two-line,  16 
character  LCD  display. 

The  display  can  be  used  to  dis¬ 
play  electronic  messages.  Miller 
said  a  receptionist  can  use  the  con¬ 
troller  as  a  console 
to  create  and  dis¬ 
tribute  electronic 
messages.  Once 
alerted  to  the  mes¬ 
sages  by  a  signal 
on  the  Vnet  set,  us¬ 
ers  can  scroll 
through  them  by 
date,  time  or 
phone  number. 
Calls  can  then  be 
returned  by  hit¬ 
ting  a  single  but¬ 
ton,  which  pulls 
the  number  out  of 
the  message  and 
dials  it. 

The  remaining 
Vnet  buttons  can 
be  software-con¬ 
figured  to  mimic 
the  functions  of 
other  telephone  systems  for  famil¬ 
iarity,  or  they  can  simply  be  set  up 
to  provide  one-button  access  to  nor¬ 
mally  cumbersome  hook-flash 

functions  such  as  call  forwarding. 

Miller  dismisses  criticism  of  per¬ 
sonal  computer  reliability  as  being 
not  great  enough  for  telephony  by 
blaming  most  computer  failure  on 
programs  and  inept  users. 

“By  dedicating  the  personal 

computer  to  running  phones,  we 
eliminate  99%  of  micro  reliability 
problems,”  he  said.  Addition  of  an 
uninterrupted  power  supply  pro¬ 
vides  extra  protection. 

H&K  Communications  is  said  to 
be  looking  for  OEMs  to  market  the 
product.  The  company  is  located  at 
Suite  414,  1101  San  Antonio  Road, 
Mountain  View,  Calif.  94043.0 


tions  among  the  four  U.S. -based 
earth  stations.  Those  stations  will 
be  located  in  North  Carolina  and 
Ohio,  with  two  in  California. 

The  equipment  will  initially  be 
installed  in  Washington,  D.C.  and 
then  phased  in  at  worldwide  VOA 
facilities  over  the  next  five  years. 

“Field  technicians  have  done  a 
magnificent  job  of  maintaining  the 
obsolete  equipment  we  have,” 
Frese  said. 

As  an  extreme  example  of  obso¬ 
lescence,  he  cited  two  transmitters 
in  operation  in  Germany  that  were 
captured  from  the  Nazis  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  □ 


BETTER  VALUE. 

•  High  performance  async  data  switch 

•  Cost  effective-only  $80  per  line 

•  Up  to  144  9600  bps  lines 

•  Redundant  control  logic  available 

•  Port  contention  and  resource  sharing 


CXI  500  Desktop  Data  Switch 


BETTER  CALL  US. 

To  receive  your  free  information  kit,  call 
800-235-6935.  In  California  call  800-368-8092. 


ComDesign 


Leaders  m  Data  Cornmumcabons 


751  South  Kellogg  Avenue 
Santa  Barbara,  CA  93117-3880 
(805)  964-9852 
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Retix  signs  OEM  pact 

Santa  Monica,  Calif.-based  Retix  last  week  licensed 
its  full  suite  of  Open  Systems  Interconnect/Manufac¬ 
turing  Automation  Protocol  software  to  Intergraph 
Corp.  of  Huntsville,  Ala.  The  deal  allows  Intergraph, 
a  graphics  equipment  manufacturer,  to  port  the  Retix 
protocols  to  all  of  its  products.  The  communications 
software  covers  the  logical  link  control  sublayer 
through  the  session  layer  of  the  OSI/MAP/Technical 
and  Office  Protocol  architecture. 


►  ANALYSIS 

IBM  PCs  find  home 
on  factoiy  floor 

IBM,  INI  announcement  will  spur  wider  use. 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Writer 


The  IBM  Personal  Computer  is  fast  be¬ 
coming  the  microcomputer  of  choice  on  the 
factory  floors  of  the  nation’s  largest  manu¬ 
facturing  companies.  IBM  and  Industrial 
Networking,  Inc.’s  (INI)  recent  joint  an¬ 
nouncement  of  an  interface  that  links  IBM 
Personal  Computer  ATs  and  Personal  Com¬ 
puter  XTs  to  broadband,  Manufacturing 
Automation  Protocol-compatible  local  nets 
was  IBM’s  second  major  effort  in  the  past 


year  to  promote  use  of  its  industry-stan¬ 
dard  micros  in  manufacturing. 

In  mid-April,  IBM  joined  forces  with 
Ford  Motor  Co.  to  develop  an  interface  that 
would  enable  the  country’s  No.  2  automak¬ 
er  to  run  IBM’s  PC  Network  over  the  same 
coaxial  cable  that  may  eventually  support 
a  MAP  local-area  network.  Broadband,  co¬ 
axial  cable-based  nets  enable  users  to  run 
multiple  networks  over  a  single  cable  si¬ 
multaneously.  One  network,  for  example, 
would  use  a  certain  radio  frequency  range, 

See  PC  page  1 6 
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FACTORY  FACTS 


BOB  WALLACE 

Time  and  the  factory  wait  for  no  one 


If  the  saying  “He  who  hesi¬ 
tates  is  lost,”  applies  to  fac¬ 
tory  networking,  someone  had 
better  throw  AT&T  a  road  map. 
AT&T’s  chief  computer  equip¬ 
ment  nemesis,  IBM,  has  easily 
passed  through  the  window  of 
opportunity  in  terms  of  develop¬ 
ing  factory  networking  gear. 
However  AT&T,  it  appears,  will 
smash  through  this  same  win¬ 
dow  of  opportunity  once  it  is 
closed. 

Case  in  point:  IBM  and  its 
joint  product  development  part¬ 
ner,  Industrial  Networking,  Inc. 
(INI),  announce  the  availability 
of  factory-floor  equipment  re¬ 
portedly  compatible  with  the 
Manufacturing  Automation  Pro¬ 
tocol.  The  key  product  in  the  an¬ 
nouncement  is  the  MP-500, 
which  comprises  a  two-board  in¬ 
terface  that  enables  factory 
networkers  to  link  IBM  Personal 
Computer  ATs  and  XTs  to  MAP- 
compatible  nets. 

In  reaction  to  the  announce¬ 
ment,  AT&T  claims  that  the 
same  interface  equipment  can  be 
used  in  its  PC  6300  and  PC  6300 
Plus  industrial  workstations. 
However,  there  still  remains 
some  question  as  to  how  diffi¬ 
cult  this  will  be. 

AT&T  seems  to  be  lacking  one 
major  interface  needed  to  help 
its  workstations  find  a  home  on 
the  factory  floor.  This  vital  link 
would  tie  the  workstations  to 


mid-range  proprietary  local  nets 
(or  factory  subnetworks).  Pro¬ 
grammable  logic  controllers  — 
devices  that  control  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  robots,  conveyors,  com¬ 
puterized  numerical  controllers 
and  other  equipment  —  are  fre¬ 
quently  linked  to  these  propri¬ 
etary  local-area  nets.  Without 
the  proprietary  local  net-to- 
workstation  link,  the  worth  of 
the  workstations  is  diminished. 

IBM,  however,  has  the  key  in- 


UIBM  has 
the  key 
interface  — 
the  Artie 
card,  yy 


terface.  It  is  known  as  A  Real¬ 
time  Interface  Coprocessor  (Ar¬ 
tie)  card  and  allows  proprietary 
programmable  controller  local 
nets  such  as  Allen  Bradley’s 
Data  Highway  to  be  linked 
through  its  personal  computer  to 
the  backbone  factory  net. 

Anthony  Friscia,  managing 
partner  of  the  Chicago-based 
Advanced  Manufacturing  Re¬ 
search  consulting  firm,  ex¬ 


plained  the  value  of  the  Artie 
link.  “IBM  has  the  Artie  card, 
which  enables  factory 
networkers  to  connect  program¬ 
mable  controller  nets  such  as 
Data  Highway,  [Texas  Instru¬ 
ments,  Inc.’s]  TlWay  and  [Gener¬ 
al  Electric  Co.’s]  GENet  to  the 
IBM  Personal  Computers,”  he 
explained.  “The  [MP-500]  allows 
these  nets  to  hook  to  a  MAP  net 
via  the  personal  computer. 

“The  interface  is  the  key,” 
Friscia  claimed.  “Without  this 
link,  the  AT&T  workstations 
will  only  be  used  for  general- 
purpose  factory-floor  applica¬ 
tions.”  The  Personal  Computer 
ATs  and  Personal  Computer 
XTs,  however,  may  soon  be  used 
to  manage  individual  manufac¬ 
turing  cells,  Friscia  contended. 
The  AT  or  XT  may  soon  rival 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s  Micro- 
VAX  as  the  popular  cell  control¬ 
ler  of  choice.  “For  smaller  cells, 
the  AT  or  XT  may  be  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  the  more  powerful  and 
more  expensive  MicroVAX,” 
Friscia  noted. 

With  such  a  programmable 
logic  controller-to-personal  com¬ 
puter  link,  AT&T  could  greatly 
enhance  the  value  of  its  recently 
announced  industrial  worksta¬ 
tions.  Without  such  a  direct  link, 
the  PC  6300  and  PC  6300  Plus 
may  be  relegated  to  spot  use  on 
the  factory  floors  of  the  nation’s 
manufacturing  companies. 


INCIDENTALS 


Those  wishing  to  attend  the  Au¬ 
tofact  ’86  show  in  Detroit  should 
contact  the  Society  of  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Engineers  (SME)  at  (313)  271- 
0777.  The  conference,  which  will 
be  held  Nov.  11  to  14  at  Cobo  Hall, 
will  focus  on  the  challenges  pre¬ 
sented  by  Computer-Integrated 
Manufacturing  (CIM). 

Those  factory  networkers 
searching  for  comprehensive  man¬ 
ufacturing  networking  seminars 
should  check  out  four  individual 
SME-sponsored  courses  that  focus 
on  various  aspects  of  factory-floor 
networking.  All  four  courses  will 
be  held  at  SME’s  World  Headquar¬ 
ters  in  Dearborn,  Mich.  “Essentials 
of  Data  Communications  for  CIM,” 
will  be  held  Oct.  14  to  16  and  will 
focus  on  networking  trends. 
“Networking  in  a  CIM  Environ¬ 
ment,”  to  be  held  Nov.  18  to  20,  is 
designed  to  provide  factory 
networkers  with  an  introduction  to 
critical  CIM  issues,  manufacturing 
data  bases  and  communications  re¬ 
quirements  for  CIM  systems.  “Plan¬ 
ning  and  Project  Control  for  the 
CIM  Network,”  to  be  held  Dec.  9  to 
10,  will  discuss  the  CIM  network 
design  process  and  preliminary  and 
detail  design  issues.  “Supporting 
and  Maintaining  the  CIM  Net¬ 
work,”  which  will  be  held  Dec.  11 
and  12,  will  focus  on  network  con¬ 
trol,  network  problem  management 
and  system  administration.  For  ad¬ 
ditional  information,  contact  SME 
at  (313)  271-0039. 

o 

Integrated  Computer  Systems  of 
Culver  City,  Calif.,  is  offering  a 

See  Incidentals  page  16 
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PC  from  page  15 
while  a  second  net  would 
employ  a  bandwidth  not 
dedicated  to  the  first  net. 

The  Ford/IBM  project, 
currently  under  way  in  the 
automaker’s  Wayne,  Mich., 
assembly  plant,  called  for 
the  creation  of  a  prototype 
PC  Network  that  would  link 
60  XTs  to  the  plant’s  pro¬ 
cessors  over  a  broadband 
factory-floor  net. 

Roger  Zauel,  systems  and 


data  processing  manager 
for  Ford’s  body  and  assem¬ 
bly  division  throughout 
most  of  the  project,  said  if 
the  effort  is  deemed  suc¬ 
cessful,  equipment  used  in 
the  prototype  PC  Network 
would  likely  be  installed  in 
up  to  25  other  Ford  plants. 

If  IBM’s  PC  Network 
passes  the  test  at  the 
Wayne  plant,  IBM  could 
pass  through  the  open  win¬ 
dow  of  opportunity  and 


reap  the  benefits  of  Person¬ 
al  Computer  and  PC  Net¬ 
work  sales  to  the  manufac¬ 
turing  industry. 

Market  research  shows 
there  is  still  plenty  of 
growth  left  in  the  personal 
computer  market  —  growth 
that  could  be  spurred  by  in¬ 
creased  use  of  personal 
computers  on  the  factory 
floor.  International  Data 
Corp.  (IDC),  a  Framingham, 
Mass. -based  market  re¬ 


search  firm,  projected  sales 
of  all  personal  computers 
will  climb  substantially 
during  the  next  five  years. 

The  AT  and  XT  MAP  net 
interface  gear  IBM  and  INI 
debuted  at  the  Internation¬ 
al  Machine  Tool  Show  in 
Chicago  earlier  this  month 
should  act  as  a  catalyst  for 
the  sale  of  the  ATs  and  XTs 
in  the  manufacturing 
world,  according  to  Antho¬ 
ny  Friscia,  a  managing 


partner  with  Chicago-based 
Advanced  Manufacturing 
Research  (AMR).  AMR  is  an 
industrial  automation  and 
integration  consulting  firm. 
“The  IBM  PC  is  going  to  be 
very  widely  used  in  the  fac¬ 
tory,”  Friscia  said. 

The  interface  gear,  avail¬ 
able  from  either  IBM  or  INI, 
comprises  a  controller 
board  and  a  modem  board, 
which  are  installed  in  an 
AT  or  XT.  The  two-board 
set,  dubbed  the  MP-500,  al¬ 
lows  users  to  hook  the  mi¬ 
cros  directly  to  broadband 
networks  compatible  with 
MAP  Version  2.1. 

IBM,  through  its  nine- 
month-old  joint  product  de¬ 
velopment  agreement  with 
INI,  has  all  the  MAP  inter¬ 
face  equipment  it  needs  to 
hook  its  Personal  Comput¬ 
ers  as  well  as  its  line  of  in¬ 
dustrial  processors  to  MAP- 
compatible  nets.  It  is 
impossible  to  determine  if 
the  agreement  between  INI 
and  IBM  will  prohibit  INI 
from,  say,  developing  any 
equipment  needed  to  link 
AT&T  computers  to  MAP 
local  nets. 

Nonetheless,  said  Glenn 
Yeager,  a  manufacturing 
automation  consultant  with 
Ypsilanti,  Mich. -based  Inte¬ 
grated  Automation  Corp., 
AT&T  will  benefit  from  the 
IBM/INI  moves. 

IBM’s  Personal  Comput¬ 
ers  use  PC-DOS,  IBM’s  ver¬ 
sion  of  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
MS-DOS.  AT&T’s  PC  6300 
and  PC  6300  Plus  also  run 
MS-DOS.  Thus,  an  AT&T 
spokesman  claimed  that  the 
INI  MAP  interface  gear  de¬ 
signed  to  link  IBM  comput¬ 
ers  to  MAP  nets  can  also  be 
used  to  hook  the  AT&T  PC 
6300  and  PC  6300  Plus  to 
MAP  nets. 

If  the  INI  boards  can  be 
used  —  without  much  addi¬ 
tional  work  —  to  link  the 
two  AT&T  workstations  to 
MAP  nets,  don’t  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  AT&T  sign 
some  type  of  OEM  agree¬ 
ment  with  INI  in  the  next 
month.  □ 
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three-day,  hands-on  course 
entitled  “MAP/TOP: 

Networking  in  Industrial 
Environments.” 

The  mini-course,  which 
costs  $995,  will  be  held  on 
the  following  dates:  Oct.  29 
to  31,  Los  Angeles;  Dec.  10 
to  12,  Washington,  D.C.; 
Jan.  14  to  16,  San  Diego; 
Jan.  28  to  30,  Ottawa;  Feb. 
11  to  13,  Washington,  D.C.; 
March  4  to  6,  Anaheim, 
Calif.;  March  11  to  13,  Bos¬ 
ton;  March  25  to  27,  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.;  and  April  1  to 
3,  Washington,  D.C. 

For  additional  informa¬ 
tion,  contact  Integrated 
Computer  Systems  at  (800) 
421-8166. □ 


What  do  you  have  to  pay 
for  a  short  haul  link 
that’s  impervious  to  outside  interference, 
completely  transparent,  easily  installed, 
securable  from  electronic  eavesdropping, 

and  compatible 
with  most  standard  interfaces? 


Under  $200  per  end,  plus  cable. 

That’s  list  price  for  the  VersiLink  Micro  series.  Through  LSI 
technology,  we  took  the  best  fiber  optic  short  haul  link  in  the  business 
and  reduced  its  size  by  90%  and  price  by  70%. 

Call  (202)  722-8600  for  more  details.  Or  to  place  your  order. 

^VERSITRON 

A  Keene  Corporation  Company 

6310  Chillum  Place,  NW  Washington,  DC  20011  Telephone  (202)722-8600  Telex  4972387 
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ATM  maker  up  for  grabs? 

A.O.  Smith  Data  Systems,  Inc.,  a  leading  manufacturer  of  Automatic  Teller  Machine  soft¬ 
ware  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  may  be  on  the  block.  Merrill  Lynch  Capital  Markets  Group  has 
been  authorized  to  determine  the  future  of  the  company,  which  is  a  subsidiary  of  diversi¬ 
fied  manufacturer  A.O.  Smith  Corp.  Thomas  I.  Dolan,  A.O.  Smith  Data  Systems  chairman, 
said  that  the  company  may  grow  and  prosper  to  a  greater  extent  under  the  ownership  of 
or  in  association  with  a  financial  firm. 


Data  PBX  market 
U.S.  shipment  revenues 

1985  to  1990 


SOURCE:  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CORP.,  FRAMINGHAM.  MASS. 


►  MICRO  TO  MAINFRAME 


First  Arbiter  users 
happy  but  hesitant 


Strengths  of  Tangram 
host  resource  use  and 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


Beta  users  of  Tangram  Systems  Corp.  ’s 
Arbiter  are  impressed  with  its  microcom- 
puter-to-mainframe  link  capabilities  but 
are  struggling  with  the  decision  of  whether 
to  implement  the  product  on  a  wider  scale. 

Arbiter,  introduced  in  June,  consists  of 
two  software  packages.  One  runs  on  an 
IBM  Personal  Computer,  and  the  other  runs 
as  a  Vtam  application  on  an  IBM  MVS  main¬ 
frame.  The  product  performs  data  extrac¬ 
tion  and  formatting  functions  so  personal 
computer  users  can  work  with  mainframe 
data.  Arbiter  works  with  a  number  of  ter¬ 
minal  emulation  file  transfer  boards  such 
as  those  in  Digital  Communications  Asso- 


link  include  efficient 
speedy  file  transfers. 

ciates,  Inc.’s  (DCA)  Irma  line. 

James  Purdy,  director  of  system  devel¬ 
opment  and  support  at  Revlon,  Inc.  in  Edi¬ 
son,  N.J.,  was  impressed  with  Arbiter’s  ef¬ 
ficient  use  of  host  CPU  time.  His  company 
conducted  benchmark  tests  and  found  that 
the  product  required  50%  less  mainframe 
resources  than  Micro  Tempus,  Inc.’s  Tem- 
pus-Link,  which  Revlon  had  been  using  for 
more  than  one  year. 

The  tests  were  not  conducted  because 
the  company  was  dissatisfied  with  Tem- 
pus-Link.  “We  always  examine  new  prod¬ 
ucts  to  see  if  we  can  operate  more  efficient¬ 
ly,”  Purdy  said. 

One  of  Arbiter’s  enticing  capabilities  is 
the  way  the  product  was  designed. 

See  Arbiter  page  18 


►  MARKET  INSIGHTS 

Communications  key  to 
IBM’s  future  prosperity 

Must  shift  tack  to  meet  financial  goals. 


BY  NADINE  WANDZILAK 

Staff  Writer 


Faced  with  slowing  mainframe 
growth  and  radical  changes  in  the 
industry,  IBM  is  looking  beyond 
computers  for  additional  revenue 
sources  to  reach  its  ambitious 
goals. 

The  Armonk  Goliath  has  told  ev¬ 
eryone  that  it  aims  to  grow  at  least 
15%  per  year  and  attain  revenue  of 
$145  billion  in  1990  and  $185  bil¬ 
lion  by  1994.  To  reach  those  goals, 
IBM  is  shifting  its  target  to  the 
ground  between  computers  and 
telephones  —  data  communica¬ 
tions.  IBM  must  quickly  enter  the 
telecommunications  arena  and  es¬ 
tablish  a  solid  presence  in  the 
merging  communications  market  to 
achieve  its  revenue  objectives. 

These  conclusions  are  drawn  by 
Frost  &  Sullivan  of  New  York  in  a 
10-year  strategic  analysis  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  giant.  The  376-page  study 
profiles  IBM  strategic  product  lines 
and  those  of  two  dozen  Big  Blue 
competitors.  The  IBM  portrait  in¬ 
cludes  strategies  and  tactics  in 
some  10  areas,  including  pricing, 


distribution  and  administration 
and  organizational  management. 
The  study  ranks  the  top  players  in 
several  product  categories,  such  as 
mainframes,  minicomputers  and 
microcomputers. 

IBM  entered  the  computer  busi¬ 
ness  in  1944  with  the  Mark  1,  its 
first  large  computer.  The  company 
introduced  its  personal  computer  in 
1981,  after  missing  the  minicom¬ 
puter  market  boom.  IBM’s  micro¬ 
computers  have  set  the  industry 
standard  since  they  were  intro¬ 
duced,  and  they  have  supplied  the 
company  with  a  great  deal  of  sales 
impetus,  the  report  states. 

To  stay  on  top,  IBM  must  steer 
the  microcomputer  market  back  to 
the  mainframe  environment.  The 
industry  has  changed,  and  IBM 
must  also  change.  Users  today  are 
demanding  that  their  software  and 
hardware  be  integrated  into  cohe¬ 
sive  systems,  according  to  Frost 
and  Sullivan,  and  those  systems 
joined  into  networks.  So,  IBM  must 
first  be  both  a  supplier  of  total  so¬ 
lutions  for  its  clients  and  the  con¬ 
troller  of  the  communications  seg- 
See  IBM  page  18 
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Ending  incompatibility 
is  a  COS  impossibility 


The  Corporation  for  Open 
Systems  (COS)  appears  to  be 
the  computer  industry’s  analo¬ 
gy  to  motherhood.  Everyone  is 
enthusiastically  endorsing  it, 
even  though  no  one  seems  to 
understand  completely  what 
COS  is. 

Consequently,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  being  billed  as  a  cure-all 
for  the  incompatibility  diseases 
that  currently  ail  most  users. 
Once  the  organization  has  es¬ 
tablished  its  conformance  test¬ 
ing  suites,  incompatibility  prob¬ 
lems  will  disappear.  Advocates 
say  that  users  will  be  able  to 
take  any  COS-endorsed  product, 
plug  it  in  with  any  other  piece 
of  equipment  and  the  two  will 
work  together.  That  situation 
has  never  occurred  and  will 
never  occur  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  industry. 

Take  something  as  simple  as 
an  RS-232  connection.  A  few 
months  ago,  a  coworker  asked 
me  if  he  could  borrow  my  print¬ 
er.  I  went  to  his  house  with  my 
printer  and  the  cable  that  con¬ 


nects  it  to  my  microcomputer. 
The  plug  for  my  machine  would 
not  fit  his  personal  computer.  A 
different  cable  was  needed  even 
though  both  devices  used  an 
RS-232  connection. 

RS-232  is  one  of  industry’s 
older,  more  stable  standards. 
Recently,  there  has  been  a  lot 
of  discussion  about  making 
some  significant  changes  to  the 
standards  —  changes  that  could 
make  connecting  RS-232  devices 
even  more  difficult. 

The  industry  abounds  with 
other  examples  of  nonstandard 
standards.  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.,  a  principal  standards  ad¬ 
vocate,  uses  four  types  of  Eth¬ 
ernet  connections  for  its  Decnet 
networks. 

These  two  examples  present 
simple  problems  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  work  that  COS 
is  undertaking.  The  problem  of 
connecting  different  types  of 
equipment  on  one  network  is 
not  new.  The  U.S.  government 
has  been  wrestling  with  it  for 

See  COS  page  19 
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Arbiter  works  as  a  Vtam  subsys¬ 
tem,  such  as  TSO  or  CICS.  This  ca¬ 
pability  enables  the  link  to  access 
mainframe  data  directly.  Other  link 
offerings  access  the  data  through 
TSO  or  CICS,  which  increases  the 
operating  overhead.  The  feature 
also  provides  a  user  more  flexibili¬ 
ty  when  working  with  various 
types  of  files,  according  to  Purdy. 

He  listed  a  number  of  other  bene¬ 
fits  such  as  the  product’s  menu- 
driven  interface,  the  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  steps  needed  to  complete  a 
link  and  swift  file  transfers. 

Revlon  has  used  DCA’s  Irma 
board  with  Arbiter.  The  company 
is  awaiting  a  version  of  the  product 
that  supports  boards  from  Micro 
Plus,  Inc. 

Even  though  Purdy  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  Arbiter,  he  is  not  cer¬ 
tain  whether  Revlon  will  purchase 
the  product.  Only  a  small  number 
of  workers,  approximately  10,  cur¬ 
rently  use  a  microcomputer-to- 
mainframe  link.  Typically,  they  are 
salesmen  who  download  informa¬ 
tion  for  analysis  work.  Because  the 
number  is  so  small,  the  company 
cannot  cost-justify  replacing  Tem- 
pus-Link  with  Arbiter.  Purdy  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  justify  Arbiter  on  the 
basis  of  the  expected  number  of 
new  link  users.  He  is  not  sure  when 
the  cost-justification  process  will 
be  completed  or  whether  the  com¬ 
pany  will  actually  decide  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  new  product. 

The  University  of  North  Caroli¬ 
na  at  Chapel  Hill  has  narrowed  the 
choices  for  its  next  link  to  Arbiter 
and  Tempus-Link.  Donald  Mitchell, 
associate  director  of  the  computing 
center  at  the  university,  said  the 
university  has  worked  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  public  domain  file  transfer 
packages,  such  as  Kermit,  and 
found  them  lacking  in  features  and 
functions. 

Mitchell’s  group  has  been 
searching  for  a  new  package  to  rec¬ 
ommend  to  the  3,000  students  and 
university  officials  with  microcom¬ 
puters.  He  maintained  there  are 
pluses  and  minuses  to  both  link 
products. 

On  the  plus  side,  Tempus-Link  is 
an  older,  more  established  product, 
so  any  bugs  with  the  initial  release 
have  already  been  worked  out.  On 
the  minus  side,  it  appears  to  eat  up 
a  lot  of  CPU  cycles. 

Arbiter  works  with  newer  tech¬ 
nology  and  handles  items  such  as 
file  transfers  more  cleanly  than 
Tempus-Link,  Mitchell  said.  Since 
Arbiter  is  new,  it  does  not  yet  sup¬ 
port  a  wide  range  of  other  vendors’ 
products.  The  university  would 
like  to  use  the  product  with  IBM’s 
7171  protocol  converter,  but  Arbi¬ 
ter  currently  does  not  support  the 
IBM  offering. 

An  important  selection  criterion 
is  compatibility  with  the  universi¬ 
ty’s  existing  security  package, 
IBM’s  Resource  Access  Control  Fa¬ 
cility.  "We  want  to  make  sure  that 
only  authorized  people  have  access 
to  our  mainframes,”  Mitchell  said. 
Both  Arbiter  and  Tempus-Link 
work  with  the  IBM  product. 

Security  is  a  key  feature  at  The 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  Chicago. 
The  bank  has  been  reluctant  to  sup¬ 
ply  its  users  with  microcomputer- 


to-mainframe  links,  owing  to  secu¬ 
rity  shortcomings  with  existing 
link  offerings. 

David  Bell,  systems  analyst  at 
the  bank,  has  a  threefold  interest  in 
Arbiter.  First,  the  product  func¬ 
tions  efficiently  as  a  Vtam  subsys¬ 
tem.  Second,  Arbiter  supports  IBM 
PC-DOS  commands.  Last,  the  bank 
wanted  to  store  its  personal  com¬ 
puter  data  on  a  host  system. 

There  is,  however,  one  signifi¬ 
cant  shortcoming  with  the  product, 
Bell  said.  The  bank  wants  a  pack¬ 
age  that  works  with  its  existing  se¬ 
curity  package,  SKK,  Inc.’s  ACF2. 
That  feature  is  not  presently  bavai- 
lable  with  Arbiter.  Tangram  has 
said  that  it  will  soon  be  available. 
The  bank  plans  to  make  a  purchase 
decision  in  six  to  eight  weeks.  □ 


IBM  from  page  17 

ment  of  the  information  system. 

The  goal  underlying  all  IBM 
strategies,  according  to  Frost  &  Sul¬ 
livan,  is  connectivity,  from  work¬ 
station  to  work  group  to  network  to 
central  data  base  ideally  controlled 
by  IBM  mainframes.  The  report  re¬ 
peated  an  earlier  Frost  &  Sullivan 
prediction  that  by  the  1990s,  IBM 
will  generate  an  integrated  archi¬ 
tecture  that  will  encompass  multi¬ 
ple  product  lines,  tying  them  back 
to  its  mainframe  computers. 

This  approach  will  overcome 
IBM’s  three  traditional  weakness¬ 
es.  The  company  has  always  lacked 
an  integrated,  compatible  product 
line,  especially  in  mid-range  sys¬ 
tems.  Its  software,  particularly 
communications  software,  has  been 


poor.  The  company’s  long-term 
strategy  has  been  slipshod  because 
IBM  has  moved  only  to  protect  its 
installed  base. 

Since  this  approach  focuses  on 
communications,  the  report  said 
IBM  and  AT&T  will  continue  to  ac¬ 
celerate  their  corporate  battles. 

Having  tried  and  generally  failed 
at  telecommunications  efforts,  IBM 
opted  for  a  strategy  of  telecom¬ 
munications  acquisitions.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Frost  &  Sullivan,  IBM  has 
purchased  or  allied  itself  with  or¬ 
ganizations  already  successful  in 
various  facets  of  the  business,  such 
as  MCI  Communications  Corp.  for 
long  distance  and  data  communica¬ 
tions;  Rolm  Corp.  for  PBX  equip¬ 
ment;  and  various  alliances  for 
their  videotext  services,  financial 
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Ml/UlsmR  Tl  NETWORK 


We  have  a  T-l  Mux  for  any  network,  for  practically  any  application. 


Admittedly  an  unusual  approach.  But  that’s 
how  we’d  like  to  introduce  you  to  Amdahl 
Communications.  And  more  precisely,  to  our 
MultiStar  family  of  T-l  multiplexers,  fea¬ 
turing  the  new  MultiStar  HI  and  IV 


network  services,  enabling  you  to  make  the 
most  out  of  any  network. 


You  won’t  start  from  scratch. 

You  can  use  all  your  data  processing 
equipment  with  our  T-l  multiplexers. 

Which  means  you  can  use  a  variety  of  inputs 
—  asynchronous  and  synchronous  data, 
voice,  or  digitized  video — all  on  the  same 
network. 

We  also  make  our  multiplexers  to  work 
with  the  current,  as  well  as  emerging  T-l 


You  won’t  be  the  first. 

Amdahl  Communications  has  been  a 
major  manufacturer  of  data  commun¬ 
ications  systems  for  nearly  20  years.  Our  sys¬ 
tems  are  in  place,  moving  data  for  some 
of  North  America’s  largest  corporations.  In 
fact,  we  designed  the  world’s  first  national 
digital  network  for  Canada’s  Dataroute®,  a 
system  that,  today,  uses  thousands  of  our 
multiplexers. 

The  point  is,  we’ve  years  of  experience 
and  expertise  built  into  all  our  hardware. 
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information  services.  Frost  &  Sulli¬ 
van  expects  to  see  more  of  this  ac¬ 
quisition  activity  by  IBM  within 
the  next  10  years.  Potential  target 
markets  include  value-added  net¬ 
works,  fiber  optics,  earth  stations, 
computer  services  and  the  regional 
Bell  operating  companies. 

AT&T  also  sees  communications 
as  a  gravy-train  product  area  and 
made  moves  parallel  to  IBM’s.  The 
report  predicted  that  AT&T  does 
not  have  the  marketing  know-how 
or  the  size  to  compete  head-to-head 
with  IBM.  Instead,  AT&T  will 
choose  its  spots  and  compete  only 
where  the  communications  compa¬ 
ny  has  a  clear  competitive  edge. 

The  report  costs  $1,800.  Frost  & 
Sullivan  is  located  at  106  Fulton 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038. □ 


COS  from  page  17 
more  than  20  years. 

The  most  astute  academic  minds 
in  the  country  have  worked  with 
various  government  agencies  to  de¬ 
velop  a  network  model  that  will 
connect  different  vendors’  equip¬ 
ment.  Because  some  of  the  work 
was  done  with  military  branches  of 
the  government,  much  of  it  has  re¬ 
mained  relatively  secret.  The  most 
publicized  work  came  from  Ad¬ 
vanced  Research  Project  Agency 
Network  (Arpanet),  a  research  net¬ 
work  used  by  a  number  of  universi¬ 
ties  and  government  agencies. 

Arpanet  was  the  world’s  first 
packet-switching  network.  The 
network  is  based  on  a  network 
model  that  resembles  a  seven-layer 
model  for  the  International  Stan¬ 


dards  Organization’s  Open  Systems 
Interconnect  model.  In  Arpanet, 
X.25  packet  switching  is  used  on 
the  lower  three  layers,  Transmis¬ 
sion  Control  Protocol  for  Layer  4 
and  Internet  Protocol  for  Layer  5. 
Extensions  to  these  two  layers  are 
similar  to  Layers  6  and  7  of  the  ISO 
model. 

The  gradual  evolution  of  this 
model  clearly  illustrates  the  prob¬ 
lems  stemming  from  interoperabili¬ 
ty.  For  many  years,  various  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  were  responsible 
for  ensuring  that  different  types  of 
equipment  would  work  in  concert. 
The  agency  would  examine  pieces 
of  equipment  and  then  stamp  its 
approval  on  the  equipment. 

The  process  worked  well  within 
one  vendor’s  product  line.  For  ex¬ 


ample,  one  piece  of  Honeywell,  Inc. 
equipment  usually  would  work 
with  another  piece  of  Honeywell 
gear.  Occasionally,  problems  would 
arise  when  another  vendor’s  equip¬ 
ment  would  try  to  talk  with  the 
Honeywell  equipment.  Users  were 
saddled  with  the  tasks  of  determin¬ 
ing  what  the  problem  was  and  how 
it  could  be  solved. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  government 
attempted  to  set  up  a  testing  center 
to  ensure  that  all  equipment  would 
work  together.  At  the  recent  TCP/ 
Internet  Protocol  (IP)  Vendor 
Workshop,  the  government  in¬ 
formed  a  number  of  vendors  that 
plans  for  the  center  were  being 
dropped. 

The  reason  was  that  testing  was 
just  too  complex.  Engineers  design¬ 
ing  network  models  are  artists. 
From  a  broad  outline,  they  paint  a 
picture  of  how  a  network  should 
operate.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
these  engineers  may  have  radically 
or  slightly  different  approaches  to 
solving  similar  problems.  Differ¬ 
ences  as  insignificant  as  one  bit  can 
stop  a  file  transfer  dead  in  its 
tracks. 

In  order  for  COS  to  fufill  its  lofty 
goal,  product  differentiation  would 
have  to  be  minimal,  a  highly  un¬ 
likely  scenario.  Vendors  often  use 
design  differences  to  position  their 
products  in  the  market. 

Another  problem  is  that  users  of¬ 
ten  work  with  products  in  a  man¬ 
ner  far  different  from  its  original 
design.  At  the  TCP/IP  conference, 
an  Air  Force  official  told  vendors 
that  a  Cray  Research,  Inc.  super¬ 
computer  once  malfunctioned.  The 
system  ceased  operation  when  it 
had  to  perform  a  sort  that  was  four 
times  larger  than  the  largest  sort 
that  the  product  designers  thought 
the  system  would  have  to  perform. 

The  goal  of  complete  interopera¬ 
bility  is  appealing,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  realistic.  Given 
its  current  momentum,  COS  should 
yield  some  positive  results  along 
this  front.  The  organization  can  do 
for  networking  what  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  MS-DOS  operating  system 
did  for  microcomputers.  When  the 
operating  system  started  to  gain  ac¬ 
ceptance,  most  software  vendors 
tailored  their  packages  to  one  im¬ 
plementation  of  MS-DOS,  with  the 
IBM  Personal  Computer  being  the 
most  popular  choice. 

Despite  the  move  to  MS-DOS,  us¬ 
ers  have  been  unable  to  take  one 
version  of  the  software  out,  plug  it 
into  a  second  machine  and  have  it 
work.  Inconsistencies  in  disk 
drives,  screens  or  internal  coding 
prevent  that  scenario  from  occur¬ 
ring.  For  example,  different  ver¬ 
sions  of  a  program  are  needed  for 
an  IBM  Personal  Computer  AT  and 
an  IBM  Convertible  PC.  On  a  posi¬ 
tive  note,  software  developers  are 
able  to  port  software  from  one  MS- 
DOS  machine  to  a  second  easily, 
and  different  versions  tend  to  in¬ 
clude  almost  all  of  the  same  type  of 
functions. 

COS  should  be  able  to  establish  a 
broad  range  of  network  standards 
that  vendors  can  build  upon.  But 
users  will  be  forced  to  determine 
how  compatible  these  products  are 
when  they  are  hooked  together  on 
the  companies’  networks. □ 


SELL  YOU  A  SINGLE 

ME  THINGS  YOU  WONT  GET. 


You  won’t  get  boxed  in. 

Our  systems  are  designed  with  unique 
flexibility.  Because  MultiStar  is  software 
driven,  you  can  configure  your  network 
quickly  and  easily  from  a  centralized  console. 

Features  such  as  DACS  compatible 
D4  format  and  framing,  multitrunking  with 
DS0  crossconnect  capability,  drop/insert 
and  bypass  capability,  and  a  complete  range 
of  clocking  options  allow  you  to  design  your 
own  network  to  your  own  needs. 

You  won’t  find  yourself  down  and  out. 

Critical  functions  in  the  MultiStar 
family  are  available  with  redundancy  options. 
At  the  network  level,  the  system  automati¬ 
cally  monitors  link  status,  and  at  the  hint  of  a 
problem,  automatically  re-routes  data  to 
an  alternate  path. 

You  won’t  get  taken  to  the  cleaners. 

Yes,  data  networks  aren’t  cheap. 

But  there’s  no  reason  to  pay  more  than  you 
should. 

We  can  show  you  products  that  offer 
more  features  for  the  money  than  any  in 
the  industry.  With  the  MultiStar  family  we 
think  we  have  the  best  price-value  story 
anywhere.  And  we’re  so  sure,  we  don’t  mind 
if  you  shop  around  a  little. 

You  won’t  become  obsolete  overnight. 

Our  modular  design  makes  the 
MultiStar  line  easy  to  maintain  and  econom¬ 
ical  to  expand. 

Equipment  installed  last  year  doesn’t 
have  to  be  tossed  aside  the  nextAbur  net¬ 
work  can  be  updated  with  the  latest  state-of- 


the-art  enhancements,  as  new  technology 
and  services  evolve. 

You  will  be  satisfied.  No  ifs,  ands, 
orbuts. 

Simply  put,  we  think  there’s  no  better 
product  available  for  the  money.  What’s 
more,  you’re  supported 
by  a  worldwide  network 
of  expert  sales  and  ser¬ 
vice  staff,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  best  technical 
expertise  in  the  industry. 

Finally,  in  addition 
to  our  new  MultiStar  El 
and  IVT-1  multiplexers, 
we  offer  a  complete  line 
of  data  communications 
equipment  for  all  your 
needs. 

Of  course,  now 
that  you  know  what  we 
won’t  do,  we’d  like  to 
tell  you  more  about  the 
things  we  can.  So  write 

us  at  Department  A-4,  the  best  price/value  buy  in  the 

2200  North  Green-  ^stry  b“ 
ville,  Richardson,  Texas  75081,  or  call 

1-800-325-6029,  in  Texas,  1-800-443-2414. 

See  us  at  TCA,  Booth  516-517. 

amdahl* 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Multiplexers  •  Data  Sets  •  Packet  Switches 
PAD’S  •  Modems 

®  Dataroute  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Telecom  Canada. 

®  Amdahl  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Amdahl  Corporation. 


ITT 

SMART  WATS 

AT&T 

WATS 

MCI 

PRISM 

SPRINT 

ADVANCED 

WATS 

Virtual  Banding 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Speed  Dialing 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Accounting  Codes 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Itemized  Billing 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Virtual  Private 
Network 

/ 

Conference  Calling 

/ 

All-Terrestrial 

Network 

/ 

$100  per  line  off 
first  month's  bill 

/ 

« 

If  you're  wondering  which  WATS  service  is  the  best  for 
your  company  this  chart  should  be  quite  enlightening. 

Because  for  one  low  package  price,  you  can  get  more 
features  with  ITT's  SMART  WATSSM  service  than  you  can 
with  any  other  WATS  service. 

And  that  includes  features  such  as: 

Virtual  Banding,  which  means  you  won't  pay  Band  5 
rates  for  Band  1  calls. 

Virtual  Private  Network  service,  a  two-way  dedicated 
line  connection. 

And  an  all-terrestrial  network  for  clearer  connections. 

In  addition,  if  you  subscribe  now,  we'll  knock  off  $100 
per  line  from  your  first  month's  bill. 

So  call  or  send  in  the  coupon.  And,  for  once,  pay  less 
and  get  more. 

©  1986  ITT  U.S.  Transmission  Systems  Inc. 


Telephone:  (800)  526-3000,  Operator  136 
I  am  interested  in  SMART  WATS  and  in  saving 
$100  per  line  off  my  first  month's  bill. 

Please  have  an  ITT  representative  contact  me. 


NAME  (Please  Print) 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


STATE  CITY  ZIP 


TELEPHONE 
Please  mail  to: 

ITT  Dept.  CR/A 
100  Plaza  Drive 
Secaucus,  NJ  07096 
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u  There  can  be  no  argument  to  the  view  that  the 
equal  access  election  was  a  huge  public  ratification  of 
AT&T.  Yes,  AT&T  lost  market  share.  That  was  the 
whole  idea  of  divestiture  and  competition.  However, 
it  did  not  lose  nearly  as  much  share  as  some  had  ex¬ 
pected.  By  any  measure,  it  still  has  as  many  as  10 
times  the  customers  as  its  next  largest  competitor. 

Wiretap 

September 


Market  estimates  of  network 
management  and  control 

Market  sector 

1986e 

5  year 
growth  rate 

Product  offering 

Performance  monitoring 
and  network  control 

$80M 

30% 

Network  management 
and  administration 

$20M 

35% 

Test,  diagnostics, 
patching  and  switching 

$200M 

35% 

Service  offering 

$35M 

40% 

SOURCE:  COMMUNICATIONS  VENTURES,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ASSOCIATIONS 


The  International  Communications  Association  (ICA), 
the  International  Telecommunications  User  Group  (Intug) 
and  the  Telecommunications  Managers  Association  (TMA) 
of  the  Institute  of  Administrative  Management,  will  joint¬ 
ly  sponsor  the  first  Transatlantic  Seminar,  Oct.  16  to  18,  in 
London. 

The  seminar  will  explore  the  telecommunications  user 
experience  in  Europe  and  how  it  compares  to  the  U.S.  ex¬ 
perience.  The  seminar  will  bridge  an  Intug  meeting  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Oct.  14  to  15,  and  a  TMA  conference  in  Brighton,  En¬ 
gland,  Oct.  19  to  22. 

The  International  Communications  Association  an¬ 
nounced  its  second  summer  program  has  been  scheduled 
for  June  13  to  19,  1987,  at  the  University  of  Colorado  at 
Boulder,  Colo.  □ 


►  USERS  GROUPS 


Token-Ring  users 
unite  via  E-mail 

On-line  organization  shares  tips,  advice. 


BY  MARGIE  SEMILOF 

Senior  Writer 


LOS  ANGELES  —  When  Todd  Booth 
runs  into  trouble  with  his  IBM  Token-Ring 
Network,  it’s  not  un¬ 
usual  for  him  to  send 
out  an  electronic  plea 
for  assistance. 

Booth,  a  network 
planner  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  is  the  organiz¬ 
er  of  a  recently  founded 
users  group  that  links 
IBM  Token-Ring  users 
and  aficionados  around 
the  world  through  an 
electronic  mail  net¬ 
work.  Within  minutes 
of  placing  his  Token-Ring-related  query  on 
the  users  group’s  bulletin  board,  Booth  will 
usually  receive  several  helpful  responses 
from  other  participants  on  the  network. 

The  electronic  mail  net  runs  over  Inter¬ 
net,  an  international  network  of  networks 


U  The  users 


group  boasts  a 
following  of  at 
least  150 
subscribers.  V 


GUIDELINES 


ERIC  SCHMALL 


Advertising:  playing  on  anxieties 
of  communications  managers 


Flip  through  any  communi¬ 
cations  publication  and 
see  how  vendors  try  to  seize 
attention  for  their  message. 
Some  use  fear,  and  others  of¬ 
fer  soothing  words  and  sym¬ 
bols  of  security.  Some  portray 
themselves  as  master  puzzle- 
solvers. 

Advertising  is  packed  with 
images  and  symbols  that  con¬ 
vey  a  tremendous  amount  of 
interpretive  information.  Car 
manufacturers,  for  example, 
have  not  sold  automobiles  as 
simple  transportation  devices 
for  decades.  They  sell  con¬ 
cepts  such  as  comfort,  style, 
success,  power  and  sophistica¬ 
tion.  These  are  often  the  more 

Schmall  is  network  systems 
manager  for  an  insurance 
holding  company. 


salient  items  being  pushed  to 
potential  buyers.  The  market¬ 
ing  departments  are  appealing 
to  —  and  some  claim,  creating 
—  a  demand  for  the  product 
by  addressing  these  other 
needs. 

That  same  marketing  style 
appears  to  be  entering  the 
communications  industry 
now.  Vendors  are  no  longer 
just  trying  to  sell  modems  or 
cables  or  private  branch  ex¬ 
changes.  They  are  selling  job 
security  to  a  group  that  must 
feel  very  uncertain  about  the 
future. 

A  quick  survey  of  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  communications  publi¬ 
cations  shows  that  over  one- 
third  of  all  advertisements  go 
beyond  the  rudimentary  form 
of  displaying  a  product  and 
underscoring  it  with  some  de¬ 


scriptive  language.  More  so¬ 
phisticated  ads  show  staged 
scenes  of  life  in  the  communi¬ 
cations  industry.  They  all  are 
trying  to  appeal  to  deeper 
needs  than  simple  information 
transportation. 

Most  of  these  advertisers 
set  the  stage  by  stereotyping 
the  communications  manager 
image.  They  are  almost  al¬ 
ways  depicted  as  male,  white, 
clean-shaven,  thin  and  young. 
They  are  yuppies  with  bright 
careers  ahead  of  them.  (A  no¬ 
table  exception  to  this  gener¬ 
alization  is  AT&T  —  it  consci¬ 
entiously  includes  women  and 
minorities  in  its  depictions.) 
Once  that  is  established,  the 
wider  messages  are  then  de¬ 
livered. 

Many  vendors  prey  on  man- 
See  Ads  page  23 


operated  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  In¬ 
ternet  is  designed  to  link  companies  and  re¬ 
search  facilities  involved  in  a  variety  of  re¬ 
search  projects. 

By  dialing  into  the  network  using  a  spe¬ 
cific  address  for  the  To¬ 
ken-Ring  group,  mem¬ 
bers  can  communicate 
with  both  Token-Ring 
users  and  prospective 
users  planning  Token- 
Ring  projects.  As  the 
group  moderator,  Booth 
compiles  information 
received  from  other  us¬ 
ers  into  a  weekly  news¬ 
letter  called  the  PC/ To¬ 
ken  Ring  Digest,  which 
is  published  on  the  bul¬ 
letin  board.  Booth  orga¬ 
nized  the  group  last  May,  and  he  claimed  it 
already  boasts  a  following  of  at  least  150 
subscribers. 

“This  week,  subscribers  are  talking 
about  how  to  hook  TCP/IP  on  Ethernet  net¬ 
works  to  the  Token-Ring,”  Booth  said. 
“The  users  send  messages  over  the  net¬ 
work,  requesting  feedback  from  other 
members. 

“I  am  currently  working  on  a  Token- 
Ring  Network,”  he  added.  “If  I  get  stuck,  it 
really  helps  to  broadcast  my  questions  to 
other  people.  In  a  short  period  of  time  I 
may  get  several  responses  that  can  save  me 
months  of  work.” 

Booth  said  the  network  provides  a 
wealth  of  information  to  users  attempting 
to  connect  Token-Ring  Networks  to  other 
local-area  networks,  or  users  trying  to  in¬ 
terconnect  a  number  of  Token-Ring  Net¬ 
works  via  bridges  to  a  mainframe.  He  said 
users  can  ask  fellow  Token-Ring  customers 
questions  that  IBM  might  not  wish  to  dis¬ 
cuss. 

“For  example,  if  users  want  to  link  mul¬ 
tiple  Token-Rings  by  bridges,  they  may  be 
concerned  about  slow  response  time  when 
accessing  the  mainframe,”  he  said.  “That 
is  a  question  IBM  may  not  want  to  address. 

“Through  the  network,  customers  can 
meet  other  users  working  on  similar  pro¬ 
jects  and  share  ideas,”  he  added.  “You  may 
meet  a  user  that  has  a  trick  to  link  two  sup¬ 
posedly  incompatible  software  programs.” 

Booth  said  another  benefit  of  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  electronic  mail  network  is  that 
users  can  receive  new  programs  developed 
by  other  users  that  help  build  gateways  be¬ 
tween  networks.  Communications  manag¬ 
ers  can  also  trade  information  about  To¬ 
ken-Ring  products,  including  details  about 
versions  of  Token-Ring  software  programs, 
before  they  are  released  by  IBM.  Subscrib- 
See  Token  Ring  page  22 
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William  McCreary  was 
named  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  at  Ad¬ 
vanced  Fiberoptics  Corp. 

© 

John  Schroeder  was  ap¬ 
pointed  vice-president  of 
the  Datastream  Networking 
Division  of  Lee  Data  Corp. 
© 

William  McDonald  was 

named  president  of  United 
Telephone  Co.  He  was  most 
recently  senior  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  network  develop¬ 
ment  for  US  Sprint  Commu¬ 
nications  Co. 

© 

David  Walker  was 

named  vice-president  of  en¬ 
gineering  for  National  Gate¬ 
way  Telecom,  Inc.  Walker 
was  most  recently  director 
of  engineering  program  de¬ 
velopment  for  Pacific  Tele¬ 
com,  Inc. 

© 

Reed  C.  Wolthausen 

joins  Zoran  Corp.  as  vice- 
president  of  finance  and 
chief  financial  officer.  He 
most  recently  served  as 
vice-president  of  finance 
and  general  manager  of  the 
X  ray  products  division  at 
Micronix  Corp. 

© 

ConferTech  Internation¬ 
al,  Inc.  has  elected  Joe  Kel¬ 
logg  to  its  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  Kellogg  is  currently 
chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Kellogg  Corp. 

© 

William  M.  Newport  was 

appointed  vice-president  of 
strategic  planning  and  de¬ 
velopment  for  Bell  Atlantic 
Network  Services,  Inc.  Also 
at  Bell  Atlantic,  Gerald  J. 
Caccappolo  was  named 
vice-president  of  software 
and  systems  development. 

© 

Ken  Oshman  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  StrataCom,  Inc.’s 
board  of  directors.  Oshman 
was  founder,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of 
Rolm  Corp. 

© 

Nancy  Needham  was  ap¬ 
pointed  associate  director 
of  New  York’s  Center  for 
Advanced  Technology  in 
Telecommunications  at 
Polytechnic  University  and 
academic  director  of  the 
Center’s  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Management  Program. 

Needham,  a  management 
consultant,  is  the  founder 
and  president  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Corporate  Govern¬ 
ment  Strategy. 

© 

Douglas  C.  Phelps  was 

appointed  director  of  finan¬ 
cial  services  at  the  Brand- 
Rex  Cable  Systems  Division 
of  Brintec  Corp.  Phelps  was 
most  recently  Brintec’s 
manager  of  general  ac¬ 
counting.  □ 


H E-mail  enthusiasts  hope 
the  use  of  the  Token-Ring 
bulletin  board  will  rise.  V 


Token  Ring  from  page  21 
ers  also  discuss  Token- 
Ring-compatible  products 
from  vendors  other  than 
IBM. 

“You  may  learn  that  one 
vendor’s  network  card  is 
not  compatible  with  the  To¬ 
ken-Ring,  he  said.  “A  ven¬ 
dor  may  not  be  willing  to 
disclose  that  information.” 

Enthusiasts  of  the  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  users  group  are 
hoping  the  volume  of  corre¬ 


spondence  for  the  Token- 
Ring  electronic  bulletin 
board  will  increase,  just  as 
mail  for  another  network 


—  the  IBM  Personal  Com¬ 
puter  bulletin  board  —  has 
taken  off. 

Dave  Hutchinson,  asso¬ 


ciate  director  of  systems 
and  operations  at  Ottawa’s 
Carleton  University,  ac¬ 
cesses  the  Token-Ring  bul¬ 
letin  board  via  Bitnet,  an 
Internet  subnetwork. 

Hutchinson  is  currently  in¬ 
stalling  a  Token-Ring  Net¬ 
work  on  campus  and  he 
said  his  requests  for  infor¬ 
mation  have  solicited  sever¬ 
al  helpful  responses  from 
Other  users. 

“The  network  is  an  ex- 


When  you  need  a  system 
the  sum  of  its  parts:  Count 


To  maximize  the  availability  of 
your  data  communications  net¬ 
work  today— especially  multi¬ 
node  T1  networks — you  need  a 
system  that’s  even  greater  than 
the  sum  of  its  parts.  At  GDC,  we 
know  it’s  not  just  one  part,  but 
every  part  working  together  that 
makes  your  network  a  success. 

Putting  that  knowledge  to  prac¬ 
tical  use  has  made  GDC  the  leader 
in  megabit  multiplexing,  with  the 
largest  installed  base  of  private  T1 
networking  products.  We  have 
maintained  our  leadership  posi¬ 
tion  with  MEGANET,  the  ultimate 
service  for  cost-effective  network¬ 
ing  and  control.  It’s  the  only  solu¬ 
tion  that  adds  products  plus  services 
to  equal  a  total  networking  system. 
A  system  that  offers  the  broadest, 
most  compatible  line  of  products 
with  built-in  flexibility  that  work 
together  to  fit  your  particular  com¬ 
munications  requirements;  from 
sophisticated  multiplexed  or 
switched  multi-node  T1  networks, 
to  simple  local  area  access. 

Even  more  importantly, 
MEGANET  includes  comprehen¬ 
sive  service  and  support  with 
extensive  people  management 
capabilities  for  installation  and 
training.  With  MEGANET,  it  all 
adds  up  to  a  total  networking 
solution  you  can  count  on. 


Multiply  your 
wide  area 
networking 
capabilities. 

GDC’s 

software-based 
MEGAMUX®  II, 
a  fourth-generation  multiplexer, 
multiplies  your  multi-node  T1 
networking  like  never  before. 

It  represents  10  years  of  GDC 
leadership  in  T1  multiplexing.  It 
accommodates  up  to  16  aggregate 
links,  with  aggregate  rates  up  to 
2.048  Mbps.  It  includes  an  auto¬ 
frame  feature  to  maximize  effi¬ 
ciency  of  bandwidth  allocation  in 
multiple  node,  multiple  aggregate 
networks.  It  uses  the  same  data 
and  voice  channel  cards  as  GDC’s 
MEGAMUX®  PLUS  and  KILOMUX™ 
PLUS  multiplexers  to  provide  flexi¬ 
ble,  compatible  and  cost-effective 
configuration.  And  it  incorporates 
redundancy  and  diversity  switch¬ 
ing  to  ensure  reliability,  with  pre¬ 
programmed  alternate  routing  in 
case  of  line  failure. 

With  three  types  of  voice  chan¬ 
nels,  plus  centralized  control  and 
management  via  GDC’s  NETCON® 
Network  Management  System, 
MEGAMUX  II  is  the  next  step  to 
higher  level  networking. 

Network 
flexibility  that 
branches  out 
to  every  area. 

A  truly  flexible 
communications 
system  extends 
the  reach  of  your  network  in 
every  direction,  including  the 
latest  technological  developments 
in  packet  switching. 


With  our  GEN*NET®  family 
of  concentrators,  and  our  GEN* 
PAC  X.25  PAD  access  devices, 
you  have  your  own  link  to  a 
packet-switched  network.  For 
high-speed,  high-density  applica¬ 
tions,  they  offer  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical,  reliable  way  to  connect 
geographically  dispersed  com¬ 
puters  and  terminals. 

Eliminate  network  errors 
with  greater  accuracy 
and  reliability. 

Bit’s  a  fact  that  759s 
of  the  major  tele¬ 
communications 
carriers  in  North 
America  have 
standardized  on 
GDC  data  sets  for 


internal  use  and  resale.  Why? 
Because  our  analog,  digital  and 
down- line  programmable  data 
sets  offer  greater  performance, 
reliability  and  cost-effectiveness. 
They  give  you  the  broadest  selec¬ 
tion  available  for  switched  and 
private  line  networks.  And  they 
incorporate  many  features  to 
help  eliminate  costly  and  time- 
consuming  errors. 

In  addition,  they  include  GDC’s 
exclusive  DataCommonality 
modular  packaging  to  reduce 
spares  and  simplify  operation 
and  maintenance.  The  same 
plug-in  circuit  card  can  be  used 
for  both  standalone  and  rack- 
mount  units;  front  only  access 
provides  for  ease  of  installation, 
quick  changes  and  adjustments. 
And  you  can  upgrade  efficiently 
and  cost-effectively  within  a  lim¬ 
ited  network  area,  easily  moving 
from  lower  to  higher  data  speeds 
or  from  dial-up — switched  net¬ 
work— to  leased  line  operations. 
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cellent  way  to  exchange 
technical  information  with¬ 
out  having  to  go  through  a 
salesman,”  he  said.  “Other 
users  have  contacted  me  to 
tell  me  they  have  tried 
what  I  am  about  to  try. 
They  offer  advice  on  what 
bugs  to  look  out  for. 

“I  am  too  busy  managing 
to  be  involved  in  the  techni¬ 
cal  aspects  of  the  network,” 
he  added.  “Usually  we 
browse  through  the  corre¬ 


spondence.  In  one  case,  sev¬ 
eral  users  were  communi¬ 
cating  about  a  particular 
bug  in  a  software  package. 
Within  a  few  hours,  anoth¬ 
er  user  sent  a  message 
about  how  he  was  able  to 
avoid  the  problem.” 

To  subscribe  to  the  PC/ 
Token  Ring  Digest ,  users 
must  have  access  to  the  De¬ 
fense  Department’s  Ad¬ 
vanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  Network  or  one  of 


its  subnetworks. 

The  cost  of  the  newslet¬ 
ter  and  the  use  of  Internet 
is  paid  for  by  Defense, 
which  considers  the  net¬ 
work  to  be  a  research  pro¬ 
ject  and  thereby  eligible  for 
federal  funding.  To  reach 
other  Token-Ring  custom¬ 
ers,  users  should  send  their 
electronic  mail  messages  to 
Booth’s  Internet  address  at 
PC-Token-Ring-Request  @ 
OAC.UCLA.EDU.  □ 


Ads  from  page  21 
agers’  anxieties.  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.’s  ad  shows  a 
furrowed  brow  and  the 
dreaded  words,  “I  want  to 
know  why  the  network  is 
down.  And  I  want  to  know 
now!”  Infotron  Systems 
Corp.  follows  this  pattern 
with  added  drama:  The 
photograph  has  the  reader 
perched  on  a  window  ledge 
with  the  quotation,  “We 
just  lost  Pittsburgh! 


^  Add  greater 

1  ifVaTHH  I  economy  and 
|  :t|  iSi|  I  efficiency  to 

|  l  1  I  your  local 

I  I  area  network. 

I  I  The  range 

LmmmmJ  and  flexibility  of 
GDC’s  products  give  you  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  expand  your  local  area  net¬ 
work  to  greater  distances  at  even 
greater  speeds — extending  it  from 
desk  to  desk,  building  to  building, 
city  to  city.  By  integrating  our 
network  management  and  diag¬ 
nostic  control  capabilities,  you 
can  tie  your  local  area  network 
into  a  higher  level  system  world¬ 
wide  and  still  control  it  from  a 
centralized  point. 

Together,  our  products  cover  the 
full  range  of  local  area  and  wide 
area  networking  applications. 
From  our  data  sets  and  DATX™ 
data-over-voice  products  that  pro¬ 
vide  the  ultimate  in  simplicity  and 
economy  by  offering  plug-in 
installation  and  operation,  Data- 
Commonality  packaging,  and  an 
automatic  equalizer  that  adjusts  to 
changes  in  line  transmission;  to 
our  more  sophisticated  multiplex¬ 
ing  and  switching  equipment. 

We’ve  got  the  solution  to 
managing  and  controlling 
your  network. 

With  GDC’s 

NETCON  family  |  1 

of  Network  Man-  1 1  SSl§5yS|r  $  I 

Mil  I 

you  have  the  total  I  f  |  | 

solution  to  maxi-  I  lSS | 
mizing  your  net- 
work’s  operational  efficiency. 


NETCON  gives  you  unsurpassed 
multi-level  control  over  a  wide 
range  of  facilities;  digital  network 
architectures,  multiplexing  sys¬ 
tems,  data  sets,  and  local  area 
networks.  It  provides  comprehen¬ 
sive,  sophisticated  network  man¬ 
agement  from  a  single  centralized 
operating  center.  It  assures  total 
network  availability  with  continu¬ 
ous  surveillance;  instant  alarm, 
restoral  and  management  report¬ 
ing;  and  unparalleled  diagnostic 
testing  and  control.  And  it  pro¬ 
vides  inbound  diagnostics  and 
pre-equalization  by  individual 
drop  on  multi-point  services. 

Designed  for  maximum  flexi¬ 
bility  and  total  service,  NETCON 
helps  you  meet  the  challenges  of 
ever-changing  applications  and 
requirements  while  assuring  total 
network  availability.  And  its  com¬ 
patibility  allows  integration  with¬ 
out  obsoleting  existing  equipment. 


There’s  no  end  to  what 
we  can  do 
for  you. 

When  you 
invest  in  T1 
high-capacity 
systems  and 
their  associated 
data  communications  networks, 
you  expect  much  more  than  reli¬ 
able  products.  With  GDC’s 
MEGANET,  you  get  all  the  net¬ 
work  service  and  support  capabil¬ 
ities  as  well  as  a  full  range  of 
products,  that  you’ll  ever  need. 

MEGANET  manages  your  net¬ 
work  with  greater  economy  and 
efficiency.  It  addresses  the  multi¬ 
ple  vendor  problem  by  offering  a 
total,  single  vendor  capability.  It 
addresses  the  changing  technol¬ 
ogy  problem  by  offering  the  most 
complete,  technologically  advanced 
products  in  the  industry.  And  it 
addresses  the  network  responsi¬ 
bility  and  control  problem  by  con¬ 
trolling  it  from  a  single  source. 

Indeed,  with  MEGANET,  you 
have  a  total  solution  to  all  your 
networking  problems. 

To  find  out  more,  contact 
Product  Information  Depart¬ 
ment,  General  DataComm, 
Inc.,  Middlebury,  CT  06762- 
1299.  Or  call  1-203-574-1118 
Ext.  6456. 


g|  general  dataComm 

□ur  systems  are  solutions. 


that’s  even  greater  than 
on  General  DataComm. 


Where’s  the  datacomm 
manager?” 

These  less-than-pleasant 
reminders  of  the  inherent 
risks  of  the  daily  opera¬ 
tions  in  communications 
have  powerful,  attention- 
grabbing  effects. 

Many  vendors  address 
the  manager’s  need  for  ca¬ 
reer  security  without  this 
lazy  man  approach.  In¬ 
stead,  these  vendors  offer 
the  reader  calm  reassur¬ 
ances  of  peace  and  comfort 
in  the  difficult  life  of  mod¬ 
ern  communications.  Contel 
Business  Networks  dis¬ 
plays  the  cool  symbolism  of 
a  lighthouse  together  with 
the  slogan  “Something  to 
depend  on.” 

Verilink  Corp.  shows  a 
smiling  manager,  instead  of 
a  suicidal  one,  saying  its 
product  “just  made  some¬ 
one  look  mighty  good.” 

Racal-Milgo,  Inc.’s  draw¬ 
ing  shows  a  man  heading 
into  a  desert  but  offers  that 
“you  don’t  have  to  go  it 
alone.” 

It’s  easier  to  linger  over 
these  kinds  of  messages 
rather  than  the  stomach- 
churning  reminders  of  di¬ 
saster,  but  the  message  is 
similar:  Communications 

managers  can  buy  security 
through  acquiring  those 
products. 

Another  popular  ap¬ 
proach,  somewhat  removed 
from  the  direct  issue  of  ap¬ 
pealing  to  job  security,  in¬ 
volves  global  simplification 
of  a  difficult  task.  These 
ads  cluster  around  problem¬ 
solving  or  putting-it-all-to- 
gether  themes.  Tailors,  odd¬ 
ly  enough,  are  popular 
symbols. 

Both  American  Satellite 
Co.  and  Kee,  Inc.  use  that 
time-honored  craft  as  a 
comparative  example  of 
their  services.  Tellabs,  Inc. 
uses  a  Rubik’s  Cube-like  de¬ 
vice  to  convey  its  message. 
AT&T  projects  pieces  of  a 
global  puzzle  to  portray  its 
VIS  service.  A  number  of 
vendors  like  to  establish 
globes  or  worldwide  maps 
as  part  of  their  message. 

Many  like  to  use  starry 
nights  or  deep  space  back¬ 
grounds  to  give  their  prod¬ 
ucts  a  universal  theme. 
These  all  have  easy  appeal 
for  managers  who  must 
contend  with  the  real  world 
of  incompatible  compo¬ 
nents,  nonstandard  ser¬ 
vices  and  the  postdivesti¬ 
ture  conflicts  that  make  life 
a  challenge.  As  competition 
grows,  managers  can  expect 
that  marketing  techniques 
will  continue  to  grow  more 
sophisticated. 

The  wise  observer  of  this 
process  should  become 
more  alert  to  specifically 
what  is  being  sold.  That 
will  keep  the  process 
grounded  in  organizations’ 
real  needs.  □ 
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Introducing  Public  Data  Network*  from 
the  Bell  Atlantic  Network  Services  Group.  A 
startling  communications  development  that’s 
just  made  other  interactive  data  transmission 
modes  seem  all  but  obsolete. 

Packet  Switching  goes  public. 

Public  Data  Network  offers  the  benefits  of 
packet  switching— through  the  telephone  net¬ 
work— at  speeds  up  to  9600  bps.  By  batching 
data  into  electronic  “packets,”  Public  Data  Net¬ 
work  is  ideal  for  “bursty”  applications  like  order 
entry,  billing,  information  processing,  credit 
approval,  reservations,  ticket  sales  and  claims. 

Suddenly,  there’s  a  more 
efficient  way  to  move  data. 

Our  Public  Data  Network  is,  without  a 
doubt,  the  most  efficient  way  to  move  inter¬ 
active  data.  Period.  What’s  more,  rates  are 
usage-based— dramatically  lower  than  dedi¬ 
cated  line  costs. 

Introducing  automatic 
protocol  conversion. 

And  because  Public  Data  Network  sup¬ 
ports  X.25  and  asynchronous  protocols,  it’s  the 
perfect  link  between  dissimilar  data  process¬ 
ing  equipment  Like  office  and  home  com¬ 
puter  terminals  and  multiple  data  bases.  It  also 
opens  the  door  for  electronic  banking  and 
electronic  shopping  and  a  long  list  of  other 
interactive  electronic  subscription  services. 


‘Service  Mark  of  Bell  Atlantic  Corporation. 


A  host  of  advanced  network  solutions. 

In  addition  to  Public  Data  Network,  the 
Bell  Atlantic  Network  Services  Group  provides 
an  array  of  customized  services  to  precisely 
match  your  communications  needs. 

From  voice  circuits  to  a  variety  of  digital 
data  services  including  High  Capacity  Digital 
Service  and  fiber-optic-based  High  Capacity 
Lightwave  Service,  we  offer  full  duplex  dedi¬ 
cated  and  switched  digital  data  transmission  at 
speeds  ranging  from  300  bps  to  560  megabits. 
On  a  point-to-point  or  multi-point  basis. 

We’re  the  customized 
network  services  experts. 

Without  optimized  network  transmission 
capabilities,  your  communications  system  is 
handicapped.  Thafs  where  we  come  in.  By 
applying  our  most  valuable  asset— our  network 
expertise— we  can  unlock  your  system’s  poten¬ 
tial,  adding  value  through  increased  operating 
efficiency. 

Contact  your  Account  Executive,  or  call 
toll-free  1 800  843-2255,  extension  14. 


Bell  of  Pennsylvania 
C&P  Telephone 
Diamond  State  Telephone 
New  Jersey  Bell 

Bell  Atlantic™Companies 


WE  MAKE  TECHNOLOGY  WORK  FOR  YOU.™ 


@  Bell  Atlantic  ” 


‘An  article  appeared 
in  Network  World 
onTis  and  vendor 
relationships... 

I  did  what  the  article  said,  and  it  worked!” 

Fred  Reitberger  is  a  communications  analyst  involved  in 
both  data  and  voice  communications  at  COM  Energy  in 
Cambridge,  MA.  He  is  responsible  for  strategic  analysis  and 
planning,  as  well  as  making  purchase  recommendations  for 
communications  products  and  services. 

“Most  of  the  communications  publications  are  just  regurgitat¬ 
ed  press  releases  supplied  by  vendors,  but  the  information  in 
Network  World  is  researched,”  says  Fred.  “ Network  World’s 
writers  choose  a  broad  topic,  then  pick  three  or  four  key 
items  and  go  into  detail  about  them.  When  something  does 
come  from  a  vendor,  you  know  because  it  appears  in  the 
‘Vendor  View’  section.  It’s  a  well-done  publication.” 

Network  World’s  editorial  gives  readers  the  information  they 
need  to  do  their  jobs  more  effectively.  “An  article  appeared 
in  Network  World  on  T-ls  and  vendor  relationships  in  which 
a  comment  was  made  on  how  to  handle  a  vendor,”  explains 
Fred.  “I  did  what  the  article  said,  and  it  worked!” 

Fred,  who  participated  in  a  focus  group  designed  to  find  out 
what  communications  users  thought  about  Network  World’s 
prototype  issue,  felt  that  Network  World’s  editorial  staff 
listens  to  their  readers.  “I  mentioned  that  it  wasn’t  clear  the 
Opinions  page  was  an  opinions  page,  and,  when  the  first 
issue  came  out,  the  Opinions  page  was  marked  in  big  bold 
letters.  They  listened  to  me.” 

Network  World  is  the  first  and  only  newsweekly  written 
specifically  for  communications  users.  Over  60,000  buyers, 
like  Fred  Reitberger,  look  to  Network  World  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  can  help  them  —  and  their  companies  —  stay 
ahead.  If  you  market  communications  products  and  services, 
there’s  no  better  place  to  reach  a  powerful  audience  of 
communications  buyers.  Contact  your  local  Network  World 
sales  representative  and  reserve  space  for  your  ad  today. 
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NewProducts 

andServkes 


See  inside  for: 

►IBM  3162  terminal 
►Desktop  data  switch 
►X.25  monitoring  unit 


►  AUTOMATED  CALLING 


SOFTWARE 


Davox  dials  deadbeats 

System  calls  those  who  owe ,  transfers  calls  to  operators. 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


BILLERICA,  Mass.  —  An  auto¬ 
matic  telephone  calling  system 
geared  for  credit  collection  depart¬ 
ments  and  customer  service  opera¬ 
tions  was  unwrapped  recently  by 
Davox  Corp.  The  product,  dubbed 
Computerized  Autodial  System 
(CAS),  was  introduced  along  with 
the  Davox  4900  and  5900  intelli¬ 
gent  workstations,  which  boast 
windowing  capabilities  and  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  VT220  terminal 
emulation. 

The  $125,000  CAS  consists  of 
Davox  software,  synchronous  and 
asychronous  Davox  communica¬ 
tions  controllers,  an  IBM  Personal 
Computer  AT  serving  as  the  system 
manager,  a  private-labeled  eight¬ 
line  autodialer  interfacing  to  a  pri¬ 
vate  branch  exchange  or  Centrex 
service  and  five  Davox  1900  inte¬ 
grated  voice/data  workstations. 
Connections  between  workstations 
and  controllers  are  made  with  ei¬ 
ther  twisted-pair  wire  or  coaxial 
cable. 

The  Davox  2000  synchronous 
controller,  which  emulates  IBM 
3274-21C  or  IBM  3274-61C  cluster 
controllers,  links  the  calling  system 
to  an  IBM  host.  A  Davox  3000  asyn¬ 
chronous  controller  attaches  the 
Personal  Computer  AT  to  the  Ascii- 
based  Davox  1900  single-screen 


►  MICRO  TO  MAINFRAME 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


MONTREAL  —  Micro  Tempus, 
Inc.  recently  pulled  the  wraps  off  a 
micro-to-mainframe  data-extrac- 
tion  tool  that  runs  on  IBM  main¬ 
frames  with  the  MVS  operating  sys¬ 
tem.  The  Tempus-Access  package 
reportedly  supports  use  of  personal 
computer  commands  to  compile  re¬ 
quests  to  search,  extract  and  down¬ 
load  portions  of  mainframe  resi¬ 
dent  data  base  files. 

The  announcement  comes  on  the 
heels  of  Lotus  Development  Corp.’s 
introduction  last  July  of  The  Appli¬ 
cation  Connection,  a  package  that 


workstations.  The  workstations 
are  designed  to  look  like  IBM  3278 
or  IBM  3178  terminals  when  com¬ 
municating  in  IBM’s  Systems  Net¬ 
work  Architecture/Synchronous 
Data  Link  Control,  Binary  Synchro¬ 
nous  Communications  or  asynchro¬ 
nous  networks.  The  workstation 
also  appears  as  a  VT52  or  VT100 
terminal  to  Digital  Computer  Corp. 
minicomputers. 


draws  and  reformats  data  from 
IBM  mainframes  and  transmits  it  to 
personal  computers  for  use  in 
spreadsheets  and  other  applica¬ 
tions. 

Lotus’  product,  however,  only 
works  with  mainframe-based 
fourth-generation  languages.  The 
Tempus-Access  package  is  also  be¬ 
ing  introduced  after  IBM  an¬ 
nounced  last  June  it  would  unveil 
its  Advanced  Connection  Facility 
micro-to-mainframe  data-extrac- 
tion  tool  later  next  year. 

The  Tempus-Access  package 
runs  under  Micro  Tempus’  Tempus- 
Link  micro-to-mainframe  link  pack¬ 
age,  which  creates  virtual  disks  on 


CAS  is  aimed  at  the  early  cycle 
of  credit  collection,  those  accounts 
that  are  between  15  and  30  days 
overdue.  The  system  dials  custom¬ 
ers’  home  and  work  numbers,  and 
when  a  connection  is  made,  passes 
the  call  along  with  the  customer’s 
account  file  to  a  live  operator.  The 
operator  can  either  handle  the  call 
or  play  one  of  16  prerecorded  mes- 
See  CAS  page  29 


IBM  mainframes. 

Both  Tempus-Access  and  Tem- 
pus-Link  packages  are  based  on  the 
Host  Application  Program  Inter¬ 
face,  a  program-to-program  inter¬ 
face  tying  personal  computers  to 
IBM  mainframes. 

Tempus-Access  consists  of  a 
DOS/VSE  personal  computer  pack¬ 
age  that  talks  with  a  companion 
MVS/TSO  or  MVS/CICS  package  on 
the  mainframe.  Tempus-Access 
also  requires  the  use  of  a  DYL-270 
data-extraction  package  provided 
by  Sterling  Software,  Inc.’s  Dyla- 
kor  division.  DYL-270  accesses  Se¬ 
quential,  Isam,  Bdam  and  Vsam  file 
structures  on  IBM  mainframes  run¬ 
ning  under  MVS.  Optional  software 
interfacing  Tempus-Access  to 
IBM’s  IMS,  and  DL/1,  and  Cullinet 
Software,  Inc.’s  IDMS  and  IDMS/R 
packages  have  also  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

Personal  computer  Tempus-Ac¬ 
cess  users  create  customized  file 
sorts  by  filling  in  blanks  on  a  data- 

See  Extraction  page  29 


LU  6.2 
aid  for 
PC  users 

NSA  tool  builds 
APPC  applications. 

BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


LAGUNA  HILLS,  Calif.  —  Net¬ 
work  Software  Associates,  Inc. 
(NSA)  last  week  introduced  soft¬ 
ware  that  allows  users  to  develop 
personal  computer  applications 
based  on  IBM’s  LU  6.2  communica¬ 
tions  protocol. 

NSA’s  personal  computer-based 
package,  dubbed  AdaptSNA  LU 
6.2/Assist,  includes  an  applications 
subsystem  or  shell,  interactive  tu¬ 
torial  facilities  and  high-level  lan¬ 
guage  interfaces  for  each  LU  6.2 
verb.  It  is  a  tool  kit  that  helps  ap¬ 
plications  developers  test  and  build 
programs  that  communicate  with 
other  LU  6.2-based  applications 
running  on  other  processors. 

The  package  is  used  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  AdaptSNA  LU  6.2/APPC 
—  NSA’s  implementation  of  IBM’s 
LU  6.2  or,  as  it  is  also  known,  Ad¬ 
vanced  Program-to-Program  Com¬ 
munications  (APPC)  —  and  is  de¬ 
signed  to  work  in  IBM’s  Systems 
Network  Architecture/Synchro¬ 
nous  Data  Link  Control  (SDLC)  en¬ 
vironments. 

The  AdaptSNA  LU  6.2/Assist 
package  provides  development 
tools  used  in  creating  APPC  appli¬ 
cations  and  lessons  aimed  at  help¬ 
ing  the  applications  developer  un¬ 
derstand  the  method  of  creating 
APPC-based  applications.  It  allows 
applications  developers  to  compile 
APPC-based  programs  in  Basic,  C 
or  Assembly  languages,  as  opposed 
to  Assembly-only,  as  in  IBM’s 
APPC  package. 

AdaptSNA  LU  6.2/APPC  pro¬ 
vides  the  link  between  a  personal 
computer  and  either  another  per¬ 
sonal  computer,  a  minicomputer  or 
a  mainframe.  The  application-to- 
application  communications  be¬ 
tween  systems  is  supported  by  the 
LU  6.2  protocol  running  under 
Physical  Unit  Type  2.1,  which  al¬ 
lows  either  end  of  the  link  to  con¬ 
trol  the  session. 

The  AdaptSNA  LU6. 2/Assist 
package  requires  256K  bytes  of 
memory,  IBM’s  PC-DOS  Release  2.0 
operating  system  and  a  Synchro¬ 
nous  Data  Link  Control  adapter. 
AdaptSNA  LU  6.2/Assist  is  priced 
at  $345.  AdaptSNA  LU  6.2/APPC  is 
priced  at  $150.0 


Micro  Tempus  uncovers 
data-extraction  tool 

IBM  MVS  system  uses  Tempus-Link. 
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►  HARDWARE 

IBM  3162  announced 

Terminal  can  imitate  six  vendors'  wares. 


RYE  BROOK,  N.Y.  —  Recogniz¬ 
ing  there  is  another  world  outside 
its  door,  IBM  announced  a  terminal 
that  can  be  made  to  look  like  a  ter¬ 
minal  from  any  of  six  other  ven¬ 
dors,  including  Digital  Equipment 
Corp. 

The  IBM  3162  terminal  is 
equipped  with  a  14-inch  mono¬ 
chrome  display  screen  in  either 
green  or  amber-gold  phospher  and 
a  102-key  Ascii  keyboard.  The  de¬ 
vice  can  emulate  an  IBM  3101  or 


3161.  With  add-on  cartridges,  the 
3162  will  look  like  terminals  made 
by  DEC,  Televideo  Systems,  Inc., 
Lear-Seigler,  Inc.,  Applied  Digital 
Data  Systems,  Inc.  (Adds),  Hazel- 
tine  Corp.  and  WYSE  Technology, 
Inc. 

IBM  offers  four  different  emula¬ 
tion  cartridges  that  plug  into  the 
3162’s  logic  unit.  One  provides  em¬ 
ulation  of  DEC’S  VT52,  VT100  and 
VT220  terminals.  Another  provides 
a  hot  key  supporting  transfer  be¬ 


tween  DEC  emulation  and  3708 
protocol  converter  modes. 

With  IBM’s  10  Ascii  Emulations 
cartridge,  the  3162  will  emulate  Te¬ 
levideo  Systems’  925,  925E,  910, 
910  + ,  912  and  920  models;  Lear- 
Seigler’s  ADM  3A/5;  Adds’  View¬ 
point  A2;  and  Hazeltine’s  1500.  A 
WYSE  Emulations  cartridge  sup¬ 
ports  emulation  of  WYSE’s  50  and 
50+  terminals  in  addition  to  the 
terminals  supported  by  the  10  Ascii 
Emulations. 

The  3162  terminal’s  eight  differ¬ 
ent  models  come  with  24  definable 
function  keys  and  can  be  config¬ 
ured  to  operate  at  speeds  up  to 
19. 2K  bit/sec  in  either  full-  or  half¬ 
duplex  mode.  The  terminal  comes 
with  either  an  RS-232-C  port  for 
$645  or  both  an  RS-232-C  and  RS- 


422-A  for  $724.  The  3162  models 
110,120,  310  and  320  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  October,  while  the  models 
210,  220,  410  and  420  will  be  avail¬ 
able  early  next  year. 

The  DEC  and  10  Ascii  Emula¬ 
tions  cartridges  will  be  available  in 
October  for  $50  each.  The  $50 
WYSE  cartridge  and  the  $60  DEC 
Emulation  cartridge  with  a  3708 
hot  key  will  be  available  in  Novem¬ 
ber. 

IBM  also  announced  new  3163 
and  3164  terminal  keyboards  and 
cartridges  that  support  the  extend¬ 
ed  American  Library  Association 
character  set.  The  3163  model  860 
terminal  costs  $976,  while  the  3163 
model  861  is  $985.  The  3164  model 
860  lists  for  $1,376,  while  the  3164 
model  861  is  $1,385.  □ 


►tca 

ComDesign 
will  unveil 
data  switch 

GOLETA,  Calif.  —  ComDesign, 
Inc.  is  expected  to  introduce  a  desk¬ 
top  data  switch  at  the  Telecom¬ 
munications  Association  show  in 
San  Diego  later  this  month.  The 
firm  said  it  will  unveil  its  CXI 500 
data  switch,  which  is  reportedly 
capable  of  supporting  up  to  144  lo¬ 
cal  asynchronous  lines  at  9.6K  bit/ 
sec.  A  smaller  version  of  the  firm’s 
CX3000,  the  device  is  designed  to 
connect  terminals  or  personal  com¬ 
puters  to  nonblocked  host  comput¬ 
er  ports.  It  can  be  used  to  support 
72  terminals  connected  to  72  host 
ports  or  to  support  port  contention 
allowing  more  than  72  connected 
terminals  or  personal  computers  to 
vie  for  host  connection  over  the  re¬ 
maining  unused  lines. 

The  device  will  also  switch  a  ter¬ 
minal’s  connection  from  one  host 
port  to  another.  The  144  supported 
lines  can  be  organized  into  75  caller 
classes  and  75  destination  classes. 

The  CX1500  consists  of  a  chassis 
with  10  card  slots,  six  of  which  will 
support  line  cards.  Each  line  card 
supports  24  lines.  The  device  is  op¬ 
erated  by  a  two-card  control  set. 
An  Exec  card,  equipped  with  an  In¬ 
tel  Corp.  80186  microprocessor, 
controls  the  system  configuration 
in  nonvolatile  memory  and  estab¬ 
lishes  connections  between  lines.  A 
Switch  card  uses  custom  logic  to 
perform  switching  when  connec¬ 
tions  are  made.  The  line  cards  and 
control  cards  are  compatible  with 
the  higher  capacity  CX3000  data 
switch. 

The  chassis  has  room  to  support 
another  two-card  control  set  that 
will  yield  a  redundant  control  sys¬ 
tem  to  take  over  system  control  and 
maintain  operation  should  the  first 
control  -set  fail.  The  device  pro¬ 
vides  backplane  bus  redundancy  by 
duplicating  data  and  control  lines. 

A  system  that  consists  of  a  10- 
slot  chassis,  a  power  supply,  a  sys¬ 
tem  control  card  set  and  three  line 
cards  supporting  72  lines  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  priced  at  $7,600.0 


Products  □Services 


X.25  monitoring  unit 


Dynapac  Packet  Technology, 
Inc.  announced  a  device  that 
monitors  and  produces  records 
for  up  to  20  concurrent  X.25  com¬ 
munications  sessions. 

The  Multi-log  X.25  unit  is  typi¬ 
cally  attached  to  an  X.25  trunk 
running  the  bit-oriented  link  ac¬ 
cess  procedure  protocol.  It  is  posi¬ 
tioned  between  a  packet  assem¬ 
bler/disassembler  or  a  host 
computer  and  a  modem.  It  moni¬ 
tors  the  packet  level  data  frames 
sent  in  each  of  up  to  20  concur¬ 
rent  transmissions,  determines 
sender  and  receiver  locations  of 
each  transmission,  reports  which 
location  is  responsible  for  trans¬ 
mission  charges  and  notes  the 
date,  time  and  duration  of  each 
transmission.  Data  is  sent  to  a  lo¬ 
cal  printer  or  a  computer  system 
through  an  RS-232  connection. 

The  Multi-log  X.25  costs 
$2,995. 

Dynatech  Packet  Technology, 
Inc.,  6464  General  Green  Way,  Al¬ 
exandria,  Va.  (703)  642-9391. 


VAX  Cluster  emulation 


System  Industries,  Inc.  un¬ 
veiled  a  system  that  links  up  to  16 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  VAX  su¬ 
perminicomputers  over  an  Ether¬ 
net-based  local  net. 

Called  SI  Link,  the  system  con¬ 
sists  of  software  running  on  a  Sys¬ 
tem  Industries  9900  series  or  com¬ 
patible  file  server  operating  over 
an  Ethernet  network. 

The  software  emulates  VAX 
Cluster  functions  on  VAX  super¬ 
minicomputers  running  under  VMS 
operating  system  Release  4.0  or 
above.  The  Ethernet  network 
passes  control  information  between 
VAX  superminicomputers,  while 
the  server  handles  data  transfers. 

SI  Link  delivers  VAX  Cluster 
functions  that  include  distributed 
file  and  record  sharing,  distributed 
batch  job  and  print  queuing  and 
distributed  lock  management. 

It  also  supports  multiported  disk 
controllers  and  dual  path  disks.  It 
can  be  configured  for  direct  memo¬ 
ry  access  or  mass  storage  control 
protocol  systems. 


An  SI  Link  package  that  sup¬ 
ports  two  VAXs  lists  for  $10,000;  a 
package  that  supports  three  or 
more  VAXs  costs  $11,000. 

System  Industries,  Inc.,  1855 
Barber  Lane,  Milpitas,  Calif. 
95035  (408)  942-1212. 


Enhanced  3270  emulator 


Network  Software  Associates, 
Inc.’s  (NSA)  IBM  3270  emulator 
for  IBM  Personal  Computers  now 
supports  multiple  concurrent  main¬ 
frame  sessions  and  routes  host 
print  files  to  a  disk. 

NSA’s  AdaptSNA  3270  allows 
Personal  Computer-to-mainframe 
communications  in  an  IBM  Systems 
Network  Architecture  environ¬ 
ment.  The  software  emulates  an 
IBM  3274  controller  equipped  with 
IBM  3278  or  3279  terminals  and  a 
3287  printer. 

The  new  multisession  feature  al¬ 
lows  a  Personal  Computer  user  to 
run  multiple  applications  concur¬ 
rently  on  a  mainframe.  The  user 
can  toggle  between  host  applica¬ 
tions  by  pressing  one  key  on  the 
Personal  Computer  keyboard.  The 
previous  version  had  supported  up 
to  three  screen  sessions  and  two 
printer  sessions  simultaneously. 

AdaptSNA  3270  operates  over 
leased,  point-to-point  and  multi¬ 
drop  lines  at  speeds  up  to  9.6K  bit/ 
sec. 

NSA  sells  the  software  alone  for 
$585.  A  Synchronous  Data  Link 
Control  (SDLC)  adapter  board  and 
synchronous  modem  are  needed. 
The  software  plus  NSA  Adaptcom 
SDLC  adapter  board  is  priced  at 
$830. 


The  software  plus  NSA’s  Adapt- 
modem  2400,  a  combination  SDLC 
adapter  and  2,400  bit/sec  modem, 
is  $1,380. 

The  software  plus  Adaptmodem 
4800  with  a  4.8K  bit/sec  modem  is 
$1,780. 

Network  Software  Associates, 
Inc.,  22982  Mill  Creek,  Laguna 
Hills,  Calif.  92653  (714)  768-4013. 


I  Eight-port  coax  mux 


Fibronics  International,  Inc. 

announces  an  eight-port  coaxial 


multiplexer,  the  FM  3299,  which 
can  serve  as  an  alternative  to  IBM’s 
3299  multiplexer. 

The  FM  3299  allows  up  to  eight 
remote  peripherals  to  access  IBM 
3274  Type  A  or  Memorex  Corp.  con¬ 
trollers  over  a  single  coaxial  cable. 
Data  can  be  transmitted  up  to 
10,000  feet  between  controllers 
and  Type  A  terminals  or  printers. 

The  FM  3299  attaches  to  the 
3299  adapter  of  an  IBM  3274  con¬ 
troller  via  a  standard  coaxial  cable 
BNC  connector.  LED  indicators  dis¬ 
play  the  muliplexer’s  backbone 
performance  and  the  status  of  each 
channel.  The  device  features  a 
built-in  power  supply. 

The  price  for  an  FM  3299  is 
$800. 

Fibronics  International,  Inc., 
325  Stevens  St.,  Hyannis,  Mass. 
02601  (617)  778-0700. 


14.4K  bit/sec 
full-duplex  modem 

Universal  Data  Systems  an¬ 
nounced  its  model  V.33  modem  that 
transmits  full-duplex  data  at  14. 4K 
bit/sec  over  unconditioned  four- 
wire  private  lines. 

The  device  is  compatible  with 
CCITT  V.33  standards. 

Transmission  speed  automatical¬ 
ly  falls  back  to  12K  bit/sec  or  9.6K 
bit/sec  if  phone  line  quality  deteri¬ 
orates.  At  12K  bit/sec,  the  modem 
is  CCITT  V.33  compatible;  at  9.6K 
bit/sec,  it  is  CCITT  V.29  compati¬ 
ble. 

The  V.33  includes  trellis-coded 
modulation  and  automatic  adaptive 
equalization  to  reduce  the  need  to 
retransmit  data. 

Trellis-coded  modulation  re¬ 
duces  the  error  rate  on  worst-case 
private  lines.  Adaptive  equaliza¬ 
tion  compensates  for  line  distor¬ 
tions  without  the  need  for  pre¬ 
equalizers. 

The  V.33  also  contains  diagnos¬ 
tic  circuitry  that  can  isolate  faults 
in  the  modem,  phone  line  or  termi¬ 
nal  equipment,  either  locally  or  re¬ 
motely. 

The  price  of  the  modem  is 
$2,995. 

Universal  Data  Systems,  5000 
Bradford  Drive,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
35805  (205)  721-8000. 
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CAS  from  page  27 

sages. 

Davox  claims  the  CAS  increases 
productivity  in  environments  re¬ 
quiring  high  volumes  of  outgoing 
calls  because  only  live  calls  are  get¬ 
ting  through  to  the  operator. 
“We’re  talking  to  a  banker  about  — 
guess  what  —  collecting  money 
faster,”  said  Daniel  A.  Hosage, 
president  and  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer. 

A  department  supervisor  down¬ 
loads  phone  numbers  and  customer 
account  information  from  the 
mainframe  to  the  Personal  Comput¬ 
er  AT,  where  they  are  stored  in  an 
attached  30M-byte  hard  disk.  The 
supervisor  also  configures  the 
downloaded  information  into  cus¬ 
tomized  Davox  1900  workstation 


Extraction  from  page  27 
extraction  request  screen  with  the 
up  to  60  data  fields  to  be  viewed, 
the  sorting  order  and  the  parame¬ 
ters  of  the  data  to  be  extracted.  In 
order  to  reduce  processing  time,  us¬ 
ers  can  also  specify  the  maximum 
amount  of  records  to  be  viewed  in 
any  one  job  order. 

The  company  claims  Tempus-Ac- 
cess  personal  computer  users  can 
make  a  single  request  to  extract 
data  from  multiple  mainframe  data 
bases  and  present  the  data  in  a 
user-defined  format. 

The  request  is  passed  to  the 
mainframe  resident  package  over  a 
communications  link.  The  main¬ 
frame  package  converts  the  data- 
extraction  request  to  DYL-270 
statements  and  injects  it  into  a 
DYL-270  data  profile. 

The  data  profile  contains  a  user- 
defined  DYL-270  query  skeleton 
that  can  be  defined  to  prevent  ac¬ 
cess  to  certain  files  and  record 
fields  by  failing  to  implement  re¬ 
quests  to  access  them. 

The  converted  data  request  is 
implemented  in  batch  mode  by 
DYL-270.  Once  the  desired  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  extracted,  the  DYL- 
270  package  passes  it  to  the  main¬ 
frame  resident  Tempus-Access.  The 
extracted  data  is  converted  to  a 
form  usable  on  the  personal  com¬ 
puter  and  placed  in  a  mainframe 
virtual  disk  that  is  accessible  from 
a  personal  computer. 

Each  transaction  is  also  logged 
and  listed  in  another  virtual  disk 
that  can  be  browsed  by  personal 
computer  users  before  the  data  is 
downloaded. 

Bundled  with  a  DYL-270  pack¬ 
age,  Tempus-Access  MVS/TSO  and 
MVS/CICS  packages  list  for 
$13,900.  The  Tempus-Access  DOS/ 
VSE  version  costs  $9,900.  Users 
with  DYL-270  already  installed  can 
acquire  a  Tempus-Access  MVS/TSO 
or  MVS/CICS  package  for  $9,500 
and  a  DOS/VSE  version  of  Tempus- 
Access  for  $6,900.  Optional  soft¬ 
ware  interfaces  between  the  MVS 
Tempus-Access  package  and  IBM’s 
IMS  and  DL/1  as  well  as  Cullinet 
Software,  Inc.’s  IDMS  and  IDMS/R 
data  bases  are  priced  at  $6,300 
each.  The  optional  interfaces  in¬ 
stalled  on  the  Tempus-Access  DOS/ 
VSE  cost  $4,700  each.  The  MVS/ 
TSO  will  be  available  in  November. 
The  MVS/CICS  and  DOS/VSE  ver¬ 
sions  will  be  available  in  1987.  □ 


screen  formats. 

The  entire  phone  list  is  placed  in 
a  queue  within  the  Personal  Com¬ 
puter  AT,  and  numbers  are  passed 
eight  at  a  time  to  the  autodialer.  If 
the  number  is  busy  or  has  not  an¬ 
swered  within  a  specified  number 
of  rings,  the  number  is  sent  back  to 
the  AT  and  a  notation  is  made  in 
the  customer’s  file. 

If  the  line  is  answered,  the  call 
and  customer  file  are  sent  to  a  live 
operator.  The  operator  fills  in  in¬ 
formation  on  the  screen  and  sends 
completed  customer  files  back  to 
the  AT.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  cy¬ 
cle,  all  customer  files  are  loaded 
back  to  the  mainframe  with  updat¬ 
ed  information. 

The  Davox  1900  workstation  is 
also  capable  of  going  on-line  to  the 


mainframe  to  access  updated  cus¬ 
tomer  account  files  or  other  main¬ 
frame  resident  data  while  talking 
with  customers. 

The  autodialer  can  be  pro¬ 
grammed  to  operate  automatically 
or  manually.  In  automatic  mode, 
the  system  calls  numbers  until  all 
eight  lines  are  busy  and  determines 
the  average  length  of  each  call  be¬ 
fore  resuming  its  calling  function. 
In  manual  operation,  the  depart¬ 
ment  supervisor  programs  the 
amount  of  time  between  calls  on 
each  line. 

While  CAS  is  also  being  aimed  at 
telemarketing,  order  entry  and  cus¬ 
tomer  service  operations,  credit 
collection  remains  the  firm’s  self- 
avowed  market  niche.  “We’re  not 
trying  to  be  all  things  to  all  peo¬ 


ple,”  Hosage  said. 

CAS  will  be  beta-tested  in  a  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  bank  starting  later  this 
month  and  will  be  available  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1987. 

In  addition  to  the  features  in¬ 
cluded  on  the  Davox  1900  worksta¬ 
tion,  the  currently  available  Davox 
4900  and  Davox  5900  workstations 
have  windowing  capabilities  that 
allow  operators  to  view  several 
mainframe  sessions  on  the  screen 
at  once  and  toggle  between  them. 
Also  added  to  the  Motorola  Corp. 
68000  microprocessor-based  work¬ 
stations  was  a  DEC  VT220  terminal 
emulation  feature  and  expanded 
memory  supporting  up  to  512K 
bytes.  The  Davox  4900  workstation 
will  list  for  $2,695,  and  the  Davox 
5900  lists  for  $2,995.0 


INTRODUCING 
AT&T  INTERNATIONAL 
SK  YNET  ®  SERVICE. 

Just  like  in  the  U.S., 
International  Skynet  is  a 
high  quality,  high  capacity 
private  line  service  that 
uses  satellites  to  transmit 
virtually  any  kind  of 
information. 

It’s  perfect  for  companies 
that  require  high  perform¬ 
ance  transmission.  And 
AT&T  can  provide  you  with 
your  own  satellite  dish  or 
give  you  access  to  a  secure, 
shared  earth  station  that 
has  full  redundancy. 

Skynet  also  offers  you  a 
full  range  of  bit  stream 
rates,  from  56  Kbps  to 
1.544  Mbps  for  single  or 
multiplexed  one-way  or  full- 
duplex  transmission.  It  can 
handle  voice,  data,  graphics, 
facsimile  or  video.  And  its 
flexibility  allows  it  to  be 
tailored  to  the  specific  needs 
of  your  company’s  business. 

Finally,  as  a  pioneer 
in  the  development  of 
communication  satellites, 
AT&T  is  expertly  equipped 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 


to  ensure  your  trouble- 
free  implementation  of 
Skynet  Service.  And,  once 
it’s  installed,  AT&T  pro¬ 
vides  24-hour  observation 
of  the  system  to  ensure 
trouble-free  functioning. 

AT&T.  Offering  a  wide 
range  of  innovative,  cost- 
efficient  services  to  suit  your 
business  needs.  Services 
like  AT&T  International 
Private  Line  Service,  AT&T 
International  Accunet® 
Reserved  1.5  Service,  as 
well  as  AT&T  International 
Long  Distance  Service 
and  AT&T  International  800 
Service.  Each  one  has  a 
distinct  advantage  that  can 
help  you  maintain  a  techno¬ 
logical  edge.  And  help  you 
move  up  in  the  world. 

To  learn  more  about 
Skynet  and  AT&T’s  other 
state-of-the-art  tele¬ 
communications  services, 
please  contact  your  Account 
Executive  at  AT&T  now. 

Or  call  a  Sales  Specialist  at 
the  toll-free  number  below. 

1  800  222-0400  Ext.  60 
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PACKET-SWITCHED  SERVICES 


MARK  WINTHER 


Local  services  lagging 


The  long  list  of  business  and  residential 
applications  envisioned  for  local  telephone 
company-supplied  packet-switched  data  com¬ 
munications  services  includes  commercial  in¬ 
formation  data  base  access,  corporate  time¬ 
sharing,  credit  verification,  electronic 
messaging,  home  shopping  and  many  other 
services.  Most  of  these,  however,  have  failed 
to  materialize. 

Furthermore,  the  low  data  port  costs  of  lo¬ 
cal  packet  networks  are  expected  to  put  the 
world  of  desktop  terminal  users  on-line. 

This  is  a  formidable  objective;  and  al¬ 
though  local  packet  networks  are  too  new  to 
have  a  track  record,  a  brief  review  of  current 
users  and  applications  reveals  they  have  a 
long  way  to  go. 

The  most  significant  users  of  local  packet 
switching  today  are  information  providers 
like  Dow  Jones  and  Company,  Inc.  and  Com¬ 
puServe,  Inc.  and  value-added  interexchange 
carriers  such  as  Tymnet/McDonnell  Douglas 
Network  Systems,  Inc.  and  ITT  Corp. 

Other  users  include  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  which  use  the  services  to  share  com¬ 
puting  resources,  and  banks  and  merchant  re¬ 
tailers,  which  use  packet  switching  for 
point-of-sale  (POS)  authorizations. 

As  yet,  there  is  little  activity  involving  in¬ 
tracorporate  communications  and  time-shar¬ 
ing  applications. 

However,  one  corporate  niche  application 
that  has  emerged  involves  connecting  em- 

Winther  is  director  of  new  communication 
services  at  Link  Resources  Corp.  in  New 
York. 


ployees  working  at  home  to  corporate  data 
bases. 

Information  providers  and  systems  opera¬ 
tors  (IP/SO)  are  attracted  to  local  data 
networks  not  only  because  they  provide 
cheaper  access  for  existing  subscribers  but 
because  they  promise  to  extend  the  IP/SO’s 
reach  into  markets  with  upscale 
demographics.  Areas  like  Connecticut, 
Northern  New  Jersey,  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  which  were  among  the 
first  to  have  tariffed  local  packet  networks, 
tend  to  have  a  greater  number  of  personal 
computer  users  and  consumers  of  on-line  data 
bases  than  the  national  average. 

Information  provider  CompuServe  has 
been  quickest  to  tie  in  to  local  packet 
networks.  CompuServe  can  now  be  reached 
via  local  packet  networks  in  Connecticut, 
Northern  New  Jersey  and  the  Washington, 
D.C. /Baltimore  area. 

Also,  users  in  Connecticut  can  reach  Dow 
Jones’  Dowphone  via  Southern  New  England 
Telephone  Co.’s  ConnNet  packet  network. 

One  of  the  first  local  packet  networks 
offered,  ConnNet  provides  more  cost-efficient 
access  to  IP/SO  data  bases.  This  makes  the 
Connecticut  marketplace  more  attractive  for 
the  information  providers.  It  also  adds  more 
information  to  the  ConnNet  network,  making 
it  a  more  attractive  service  for  end  users.  In 
the  Midwest,  Mead  Data  Central,  Inc., 
provider  of  Lexis  and  Nexis  legal  data  bases, 
joined  with  Ohio  Bell  for  an  intra-local  access 
and  transport  area  trial  of  protocol 
conversion,  using  the  telephone  company’s 
packet  network. 


Packet  networks  offer  a  low-cost  data 
highway  to  other  categories  of  system 
operators  such  as  insurance  claims 
processors  and  electronic  mail  service 
vendors.  Through  a  subsidiary  called  ProMed 
Systems,  Inc.,  Blue  Cross  &  Blue  Shield  of 
Connecticut  offers  physicians  and  hospitals 
the  ability  to  submit  claims  electronically, 
using  ProMed’s  computer  systems  and 
ConnNet. 

One  of  the  first  users  of  ConnNet  is  Old 
Greenwich,  Conn. -based  Electronic  Mail  Corp. 
of  America  (Emca).  Emca  and  Southern  New 
England  Telephone  have  agreed  to  market 
and  support  Emca’s  Gemservice  in 
conjunction  with  ConnNet. 

The  first  commercial  interconnection  of  a 
value-added  network  with  a  local  packet 
network  occurred  in  January,  when  Tymnet 
and  ConnNet  joined  up.  In  April,  ConnNet 
entered  a  joint  venture  with  Worldnet,  ITT’s 
international  packet-switched  network.  Both 
vendors  use  X.75  gateways  for 
interconnection. 

The  educational  sector  was  among  the 
earliest  users  of  local  packet-switched 
services.  Minneapolis-based  Northwestern 
Bell  Information  Technologies,  Inc.,  a 
subsidiary  of  US  West,  Inc.,  supports  two 
educational  applications  with  its  Public 
Packet  Switch  Network  (PPSN).  Research 
Equipment,  Inc.,  an  affiliate  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  offers  advanced 
computing  facilities  used  by  scientific 
researchers  nationwide.  The  Minneapolis 
public  school  system  has  70  locations 

See  Packet  page  40 


STANDARDS 


ALAN  PEARCE 


From 

John  L.  Clendenin,  chairman  of 
the  board  at  BellSouth  Corp.,  re¬ 
cently  stated  that  common  domes¬ 
tic  and  international  standards  are 
the  key  to  the  promise  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  age.  Common  standards,  he 
says,  must  establish  network  ac¬ 
cess  for  everyone  at  reasonable 
prices. 

According  to  Clendenin,  the 
standards  issue  includes  network 
architecture,  equipment,  services, 
performance  and  interfaces. 

Clendenin  says  there  is  a  need 
for  greater  cooperation  between 
the  Bell  operating  companies,  the 
independent  telephone  companies, 
the  overseas  Postal  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  administrations,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  equipment  manufactur¬ 
ers,  the  interexchange  carriers  and 
the  major  users,  among  others. 

Pearce  is  president  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Age  Economics  in  Washington, 
D.C. 


Pots  to 

Although  solutions  to  common 
standards  are  not  yet  obvious, 
Clendenin  says  he  is  convinced  the 
industry  is  moving  from  Pots  (plain 
old  telephone  service)  to  Pans 
(pretty  amazing  new  stuff). 

Clendenin,  as  usual,  is  correct, 
and  his  speech  tracks  the  recent 
FCC  decision  in  the  Third  Comput¬ 
er  Inquiry. 

In  the  Third  Computer  Inquiry, 
the  FCC  has  adopted  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciple  that  AT&T  and  the  BOCs 
should  be  able  to  offer  a  wide  array 
of  enhanced  information  services 
without  having  to  establish  a  sepa¬ 
rate  subsidiary  if  they  afford 
“equal  access”  to  competing  ser¬ 
vices. 

The  decision  in  Computer  III 
says  a  lot  about  two  concepts  — 
Open  Network  Architecture  (ONA) 
and  Comparably  Efficient  Intercon¬ 
nection  (CEI)  —  that  pave  the  way 
for  the  development  of  standards 
in  the  domestic  telecommunica¬ 
tions  industry. 


Pans 

CEI  refers  to  a  set  of  standards 
that  define  equal  access. 

It  also  refers  to  plans  for  stan¬ 
dards  that  AT&T  and  the  BOCs 
may  develop  between  now  and  the 
time  they  implement  ONA,  some 
time  in  1988. 

The  FCC  says  there  are  six  con¬ 
ditions  that  best  describe  ONA: 

■  ONA  is  the  unbundling  of  basic 
service  and  the  provision  of  equal 
access 

■  ONA  plans  must  demonstrate 
that  CEI  standards  will  be  met. 

“Implementation  must  incorpo¬ 
rate  a  technical  design  that  satis¬ 
fies  the  CEI  parameters,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  recently  published 
decision. 

■  Regulated  carriers’  collocation  of 
basic  and  enhanced  facilities  will 
receive  FCC  scrutiny  in  the  ONA 
environment. 

■  ONA  will  be  required  by  FCC  rule 
in  1988  regardless  of  whether  the 
regulated  carriers  intend  to  offer 
unseparated  enhanced  services. 


■  ONA  is  a  precondition  to  com¬ 
plete  structural  relief. 

■  ONA  is  only  a  concept,  or  several 
concepts,  and  therein  lies  the  stan¬ 
dard’s  problem. 

The  BOCs  and  AT&T  may  file 
several  different  ONA  plans,  all  of 
which  may  be  approved  by  the 
FCC,  thereby  creating  confusing 
standards. 

In  Computer  III,  there  are  five 
parameters  for  judging  technical 
comparability  of  the  interconnec¬ 
tion  of  carriers  and  competing  en¬ 
hanced  information  services: 

First  of  all,  the  two  forms  of  in¬ 
terconnection  must  be  functionally 
equivalent. 

Secondly,  the  carriers  must  pro¬ 
vide  their  competitors  with  all  ba¬ 
sic  services  on  an  unbundled  basis. 

Third,  time  periods  for  installa¬ 
tion,  maintenance  and  repair  of  ba¬ 
sic  services  relied  on  by  an  en¬ 
hanced  information  services 
provider  must  be  the  same  for  both 
carrier  and  competitor. 

The  fourth  parameter  states  that 
end-user  access  to  carriers  and 
competing  enhanced  information 
services  vendors  must  be  compara¬ 
ble  in  price  and  quality. 
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REGULATORY  ISSUES 


JOEL  SWERDLOW 


Okay-  Okay!  I  admii  ii! 
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Making  of  a 
commissioner 


Finally,  if  the  carrier  does  not  per¬ 
mit  its  competitors’  facilities  to  be 
collocated,  the  carrier  must  provide 
special  interconnection  facilities, 
such  as  multiplexing,  to  minimize 
the  transportation  costs  of  compet¬ 
itors. 

Another  function  served  by 
Computer  III  is  the  outlining  of 
four  pricing  controls: 

Basic  interconnection  costs 

These  are  the  carriers’  costs  for 
modifying  or  adding  facilities  to 
provide  interconnection  between 
basic  and  enhanced  services. 

The  FCC  has  mandated  price  av¬ 
eraging  here,  saying  that  enhanced 
information  services  providers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  carriers,  must  bear  a 
share  of  the  total  costs  of  these  in¬ 
terconnection  facilities. 

Traffic  concentration  costs 

These  include  multiplexing 
equipment  located  in  the  carriers’ 
network  facilities  that  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  minimize  transport  costs. 
These  costs  will  be  recovered  on  a 
price  averaging  basis  through  a  ba¬ 
sic  concentration  charge. 


Distance-sensitive  costs 

The  carriers  can  charge  each  en¬ 
hanced  information  services  pro¬ 
vider  the  actual  costs  of  facilities 
used. 

Network  usage  costs 

These  will  be  recovered  through 
standard  tariffed  charges. 

The  impact  of  ONA,  CEI  and 
pricing  controls  on  international 
telecommunications  standards  and 
services  —  both  basic  and  en¬ 
hanced  —  is  being  considered  as 
part  of  Phase  II  of  Computer  III. 

All  of  this  is  easier  said  than 
done,  of  course. 

There  will  be  many  problems  and 
much  confusion  on  the  rocky  road 
from  CEI  to  ONA. 

As  Clendenin  says,  solutions  to 
common  standards  are  not  yet  obvi¬ 
ous.  And  if  an  acceptable  industry¬ 
wide  set  of  standards  does  not  be¬ 
come  obvious  in  the  next  two  to 
three  years,  the  industry  could  end 
up  dealing  with  chaos. 

If  that  does,  in  fact,  happen,  the 
nation  may  have  to  wait  awhile  for 
Clendenin’s  pretty  amazing  new 
stuff. 


Imagine  you  are  a  U.S.  senator 
sitting  on  the  communications 
subcommittee  of  the  Commerce 
Committee.  A  new  member  of  the 
Federal  Communications 
Commission  is  up  for 
confirmation.  The  hearing  room 
is  packed. 

You  can  ask  any  question, 
like,  “What  are  your  views  on 
telecommunications  since  the 
AT&T  breakup?”  or  “What  do 
you  think  about  advertisements 
aimed  at  children?”  Here’s  how 
it  just  happened  in  real  life. 

Patricia  Diaz  Dennis, 

President  Reagan’s  nominee  for  a 
seat  on  the  FCC,  arrived 
moments  before  the  hearings 
were  to  begin.  She  walked  in, 
accompanied  by  her  husband  and 
two  children.  Every  seat  in  the 
room  was  filled  except  those 
reserved  for  the  senators  who 
would  question  her.  Those  seats 
were  empty. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Sen.  Slade 
Gordon  (R-Wash.)  convened  the 
hearing  in  the  absence  of 
Subcommittee  Chairman  Barry 
Goldwater  (R-Ariz.).  Dennis  read 
a  three-minute  statement  in 
which  she  said  she  would  be 
“open-minded  and  impartial,” 
and  that  she  “looks  forward  to 
learning  more  about 
telecommunications.”  Gordon 
recessed  the  hearings. 

Fifteen  minutes  later, 
Goldwater  came  in  from  another 
hearing.  After  a  few  jokes,  he 
said  he  found  nothing 
objectionable  in  Dennis’ 
background  and  that  the  absent 
senators  agreed.  “You’re  in,” 
Goldwater  said  to  Dennis. 

“That’s  it?”  she  asked. 

“That’s  it.” 

Presumably  she  is  a  talented, 
intelligent  and  fair-minded 
woman.  But  Patricia  Diaz  Dennis 

—  who  handled  labor  law  for 
ABC  in  Los  Angeles  for  five 
years  and  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  since  mid- 1983 

—  has  virtually  no  experience 
with  communications.  The  lack 
of  experience  apparently  did  not 
bother  President  Reagan,  who 
appointed 

Swerdlow  is  the  Washington 
Editor  for  Channels  Magazine,  a 
New  York-based  publication  that 
covers  the  broadcasting  business. 
Copyright  1986,  Channels 
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her.  Nor  did  it  bother  the 
senators  who  confirmed  her.  And 
it  apparently  did  not  bother 
Dennis,  who  discussed  it  quite 
candidly  in  her  brief  opening 
statement. 

No  one  was  bothered  because 
this  lack  of  experience  is  normal 
in  FCC  nominees.  The  so-called 
Reagan  Revolution  has  left  one 
aspect  of  government  regulation 
very  much  unchanged:  As  in  the 
past,  more  than  half  of  all 
nominees  are  —  like  Dennis  — 
lawyers  with  only  minimal 
government  experience. 

Lawyers  have  always 
dominated  communications 
regulation,  with  two  exceptions: 
the  regime  of  technical  experts 
in  the  pre-FCC  Federal  Radio 
Commission,  and  the  coterie  of 
ex-New  Deal  regulators  and 
former  FCC  staff  members  who, 
from  1939  to  1952,  presided  over 
what  historians  call  the  FCC’s 
only  “public  service”  period. 

But  in  more  recent  years,  the 
result  of  this  emphasis  on 
candidates  without  career 
backgrounds  has  been,  according 
to  one  study,  an  FCC  that  sees 
issues  in  “legal  and 
administrative  rather  than  in 
social  or  economic  terms.” 

Dennis  will  soon  be  asked  to 
vote  on  issues  like  cable  “must 
carry”  and  telephone  costs.  She 
says  she  is  eager  to  learn.  But 
who  will  teach  her? 

Her  first  instructors  will  be 
FCC  staff  specialists  —  very 
busy  lawyers  and  engineers. 
Barry  Cole,  a  former  FCC 
consultant  and  author  of 
Reluctant  Regulators:  The  FCC 
and  the  Broadcast  Audience, 
explains  how  it  will  work: 

“No  one  will  say,  ‘She’s  new, 
let’s  give  her  one  side  of  the 
story.’  But  commissioners 
usually  get  briefed  by  the  staff 
only  on  specific  items.  The  staff 
can’t  step  back  to  give  the  big 
picture.  They’ll  give  answers, 
but  she  won’t  know  what  to 
ask.”  By  a  kind  of  osmosis  she 
may  never  recognize,  Dennis  will 
absorb  the  accepted  wisdom. 

One  recent  FCC  member 
caught  a  lot  of  embarrassing 
publicity  by  saying  that  he’d 
learned  by  sitting  at  his  desk  and 
listening  to  the  people  who  came 
in.  When  asked  from  whom  she’ll 
learn,  Dennis  says,  “It’s  like  you 
start  out  in  any  new  job.  I’ll 
have  to  learn  [how  the  system 

See  Dennis  page  40 
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Jumping  on  the  broadband  wagon 

Broadband  local-area  network 
applications  abound,  with  video 
teleconferencing  and  factory  automation 
jumping  on  the  broadband  wagon. 
Companies  moving  toward  broadband 
local-area  networks  should  plan  them 
with  an  eye  toward  the  future,  however, 
lest  they  are  forced  to  make  expensive 
additions  down  the  road. 

This  page. 


Salty  advice  for  T- 
1  shoppers 

Before  facing 
waves  of  hungry  T- 
1  multiplexer 
vendors,  prepare 
yourself  with  a 
definitive  shopping  list  of  your 
requirements.  By  quickly  eliminating 
vendors  that  don’t  meet  your  basic  needs 
then  scrutinizing  the  remaining 
competitors,  you’ll  end  up  with  a 
multiplexer  that  suits  your  requirements, 
not  somebody  else’s. 

Page  one. 


Dueling 

departments 

Politics  reign 
supreme  in  the 
integration  of 
telecommunications 
and  data 
processing. 
Although  the 
technologies  are 
merging,  the 
departments  are 
not.  Before  voice 
and  data  can  be 
united,  there  has  to 
be  a  truce  in  the 
corporate 
communications 
power  struggle. 
Page  35. 


A  new  net  goes  Down 
Under 

When  Australia’s 
Department  of  Social 
Security  decided  to 
upgrade  its  postal 
service-type  IBM 
network,  Big  Blue  was 
the  dominant  vendor  for 
the  Australian 
government  sector.  Two 
years  and  $125  million 
later,  the  only  IBM 
products  left  are  two 
mainframe  operating 
systems. 

Page  39. 


Jumping 
on  the 
broadband 
wagon 


BY  JOHN  J.  HUNTER 

Contributing  Writer 


Broadband  systems  are  analog 
systems  that  modulate  data  to  ra¬ 
dio  frequencies  before  transmitting 
it.  They  use  multiple  channels  that 
are  determined  by  dividing  the  to¬ 
tal  available  frequency  spectrum 
bandwidth  of  the  transmission  me¬ 
dium  backbone  —  usually  cable 
television  cable  —  through  fre¬ 
quency-division  multiplexing  tech¬ 
niques. 

Local-area  networks  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  number  of  frequen¬ 
cies  used  to  handle  input  from  vari¬ 
ous  sources.  Baseband  systems 
transmit  at  only  one  frequency  and 
speed,  typically  between  1M  and 
10M  bit/sec,  and  use  a  time-divi¬ 
sion  multiplexing  technique  to  as¬ 
sign  terminal  devices  a  transmis¬ 
sion  slot  on  the  transmission 
backbone  network. 

Individual  frequencies  are  as¬ 
signed  to  applications  or  classes  of 
terminal  devices  according  to  their 
transmission  needs.  Messages  are 


Users  can  squeeze 
every  last  bit 
out  of  the  frequency. 


broadcast  to  all  channels,  but  only 
those  terminals  that  are  tuned  to 
the  frequency  can  access  the  infor¬ 
mation. 

Individual  broadband  local-area 
network  channels  can  be  config- 

Hunter  is  president  ofTMS  Corp. 
in  Devon,  Pa. 


ured  with  data  rates  of  several 
megabits  and  can  transmit  along¬ 
side  channels  carrying  voice  and 
video.  Thus,  several  applications 
can  simultaneously  share  the  avail¬ 
able  bandwidth.  The  data  applica¬ 
tions,  consisting  of  asynchronous 
and  synchronous  data  packets,  are 
typically  transmitted  at  a  higher 
level. 

For  offices,  local-area  networks 
must  be  able  to  connect  personal 
computers  and  provide  sophisticat¬ 
ed  software  to  support  applications 
such  as  electronic  mail  and  disk 
sharing.  They  must  also  be  able  to 
access  mainframes  and  minicom¬ 
puters  for  data  processing  and  data 
base  management  functions. 

Computer-aided  engineering 
needs  very  high-speed  throughput 
to  handle  applications  such  as 
graphics.  Sophisticated  interfacing 
software  is  also  required.  Although 
broadband  networks  have  the 
bandwidth,  products  such  as  Ether¬ 
net  have  captured  a  large  portion 
of  this  marketplace  because  of  the 
availability  of  good  networking 
software.  Many  broadband  local 
net  vendors  —  Applitek  Corp., 
Contel  Business  Networks,  Sytek, 
Inc.,  Ungermann-Bass,  Inc.  and 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.  —  provide 
interfaces  to  the  Ethernet  net¬ 
works. 

Video  teleconferencing  is  anoth¬ 
er  popular  broadband  local-area 
network  application  that  involves 
transmitting  voice  and  data  simul¬ 
taneously.  Many  video  applications 
require  between  3M  and  6M  Hz  of 
bandwidth,  or  approximately  2M  to 
3M  bit/sec,  for  high-quality,  full- 
motion  reproduction. 

Digitized  video  is  being  used  to 
reduce  the  bandwidth  needed  to  at¬ 
tain  high-resolution,  full-motion 
transmission. 

Experimental  systems  are  now 
producing  acceptable  results  with 
56K  bits. 
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Vendor 

Model 

Terminal  interface 

Maximum  ports 
per  terminal 
interface  unit 

Single  cable 
maximum 
channels 
for  transmission 
and  receipt/ 
speed  (bit/sec) 

Dual  cable 
maximum 
channels 
for  transmission 
and  receipt/ 
speed  (bit/sec) 

Data 

protocol 

Local-area 
network 
access  protocol 

Gateways 

Lowest  cost 
per  port 

Allen-Bradley  Co.,  Inc. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Vistalan/1 

RS  232 

32 

5,5/2.5M 

— 

Asynchronous, 

synchronous 

Token 

— 

$850 

Applitek  Corp. 

Wakefield,  Mass. 

Unilan 

RS-232 

RS-449 

32 

26,26/lOM 

59,59/10M 

BSC,  SDLC 

CSMA/CD, 

Token 

X.25 

$490 

Codex  Corp. 

Mansfield,  Mass. 

4000  Series 

RS  232 

24 

5.5/5M 

— 

Asynchronous 

CSMA/CD 

SNA/SDLC 

$500 

Concord  Data 

Systems,  Inc. 
Marlborough,  Mass. 

Token/net 

RS-232 

RS-422 

RS-449 

12 

6.6/5M 

— 

Asynchronous, 
synchronous, 
BSC, SDLC 

Token 

X.25, 

MAP 

$475 

Contel  Business 

Networks 

Bethesda,  Md. 

Contel  2000 

RS-232 

RS-422 

4 

2.2/2M 

2.2/2M 

Asynchronous, 

BSC 

CSMA/CD 

X.25 

$937 

Sytek,  Inc. 

System  2000 

RS-232 

32 

60.60/128K 

_ 

Asynchronous, 

CSMA/CD 

_ 

$726 

Mountain  View,  Calif. 

System  3000 

IBM  3270 

16 

60.60/128K 

— 

PC. 

CSMA/CD 

— 

$1,000 

System  6000 

PC 

1 

1,1/2M 

— 

CSMA/CD 

PC  Net 

$530 

System  7000 

IBM  3270 

16 

60.60/128K 

— 

asynchronous, 

CSMA/CD 

— 

$687 

Local  net  20 

RS-232 

32 

40.40/128K 

— 

asynchronous 

CSMA/CD 

— 

$687 

TRW,  Inc.  Information 
Networks  Division 
Torrance,  Calif. 

Concept  2000 

RS-232 

RS-422 

32 

13.13/2M 

13.13/2M 

Asynchronous, 
synchronous, 
BSL,  SDLC 

CSMA/CD 

X.25 

$500 

Ungermann-Bass  Inc. 
Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

Net/one 

RS-232 
RS-449 
CCITT  V.35 

24 

5,5/SM 

— 

Asynchronous, 
BSC,  SDLC 

CSMA/CD 

X.25 

$368 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Sims 

RS-232 

8 

4,4/5M 

_ 

Asynchronous, 

OSMA/CD 

_ 

$400 

Lowell,  Mass. 

Cmux 

IBM  3270 

32 

28.28/4M 

— 

** 

PC 

CSMA/CD 

— 

$281 

- s - 

Wang  PC 

PC 

1 

4.4/5M 

Token  bus 

Wang  VS, 
PC  Net 

$800 

PC  Net  =  IBM  PC  Network 
SDLC  =  Synchronous  Data  Link  Control 
SNA  -Systems  Network  Architecture 
BSC  -  Binary  Synchronous  Communication 


CSMA/CD  =  carrier-sense  multiple  access  with  collision  detection 
*  -  IBM  3270  terminal  code 
*»  -  Wang  proprietary  (HDLC-like)  code 
MAP  =  Manufacturing  Automation  Protocol 


SOURCE:  TMS  CORP.,  DEVON,  PA. 


In  the  future,  the  greater  avail¬ 
ability  and  lower  cost  of  coder/de¬ 
coders  and  small  cameras  will  al¬ 
low  users  to  conduct  video  sessions 
directly  from  their  desks.  It  will 
also  allow  documents  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  by  merely  scanning  pages 
with  these  cameras.  Compression 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  for  example,  has 
developed  a  coder/decoder  that 
transmits  high-resolution,  full-mo¬ 
tion  video  in  750K  bit/sec. 

Factory  automation  is  also  a 
growing  market  segment,  thanks  to 
applications  such  as  the  Manufac¬ 
turing  Automation  Protocol.  Manu¬ 
facturing  operations  require  pre¬ 
cise  coordination  of  many  moving 
units,  and  an  access  scheme  to  the 
local  net  must  guarantee  transmis¬ 
sion  in  a  short  time  frame.  Token¬ 
passing  systems  are  well-suited  for 
this  application  because  there  are 
minimal  delays  when  a  terminal  is 
accessing  the  network. 

IBM’s  PC  Network  is  conspicu¬ 
ously  absent  from  this  survey.  The 
primary  reason  for  the  omission  is 
that  IBM  has  recently  canceled  its 
agreement  with  Sytek  for  local- 
area  network  cards  for  its  Personal 
Computer  and  appears  to  be  de-em¬ 
phasizing  broadband  in  favor  of  its 
baseband  Token-Ring  Network.  Its 
PC  Network  capabilities  are  basi¬ 
cally  the  same  as  Sytek’s  System 
6000.  The  Sytek  product,  however, 
has  more  buffer  capacity  and  fast¬ 
er  internal  speed,  according  to  the 
vendor. 

All  broadband  systems  use  radio 
frequency  (RF)  modems  to  modu¬ 
late  the  inputs  at  the  assigned  fre¬ 


quency.  These  modems  are  split- 
frequency  units  tuned  to  transmit 
on  one  frequency  and  receive  on 
another.  Or,  users  can  direct  units, 
called  frequency-agile  modems,  to 
transmit  and  receive  on  multiple 
frequencies.  A  frequency-transla¬ 
tion  device,  located  in  the  net¬ 
work’s  head  end,  translates  the 
transmit  frequencies  into  receive 
frequencies  and  routes  data  to  the 
appropriate  channels. 

With  fixed-frequency  modems, 
the  transmit  and  receive  frequen¬ 
cies  are  established  by  the  vendor 
at  the  time  they  are  made,  and  they 
often  require  a  factory  adjustment 
to  change  them.  Frequency-agile 
modems,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
have  their  frequencies  altered  in 
the  field  to  be  compatible  with  the 
specified  channels. 

Frequency-agile  modems  are 
used  to  group  certain  terminals, 
hosts  and  gateways  to  send  and  re¬ 
ceive  information.  These  modems 
can  allow  the  use  of  certain  trans¬ 
mission  channels  that  might  other¬ 
wise  be  idle  or  can  assign  frequen¬ 
cies  as  new  applications  are  added 
to  the  network.  All  of  the  vendors 
in  this  survey  use  fixed-frequency 
and  frequency-agile  RF  modems  in 
their  interface  units. 

Users  employ  frequency-division 
multiplexing  techniques  much  like 
those  in  the  CATV  industry  to  de¬ 
rive  the  individual  6  MHz  transmis¬ 
sion  channels.  Broadband  commu¬ 
nications  can  also  use  the  same 
components,  such  as  connectors, 
amplifiers  and  RF  modems,  and  the 
same  design  aspects  as  CATV  prod¬ 


ucts.  Those  products,  however, 
must  meet  the  stringent  design  pa¬ 
rameters  of  local-area  networks. 

Over  the  years,  broadband  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  established  stan¬ 
dards  for  components  to  make  them 
interchangeable.  Companies  such 
as  General  Instrument  Corp.,  South 
Hills  Electronics  Co.,  Western  Digi¬ 
tal  Corp.  and  Anixter  Brothers 
make  these  local-area  network 
components. 

Although  components  may  be  in¬ 
terchangeable,  no  standards  for  the 
operating  frequencies  of  applica¬ 
tions  have  been  set. 

Broadband  local-area  networks 
use  a  tree  topology  consisting  of  a 
backbone  bus  cable.  Users  attach 
their  terminal  devices  to  the  cable 
via  a  terminal  interface  unit  (TIU) 
that  contains  ports  on  the  data  ter¬ 
minal  equipment  side  for  handling 
terminals,  printers,  personal  com¬ 
puters  and  so  on.  The  TIU  connects 
to  an  RF  modem  on  the  bus  side. 
Most  TIUs  have  many  ports  and  ac¬ 
commodate  the  popular  EIA  inter¬ 
faces  such  as  RS-232-C,  RS-442,  RS- 
449  and  CCITT  interfaces  such  as 
V.35. 

Because  baseband  local  nets  do 
not  dedicate  transmission  slots,  the 
total  number  of  individual  termi¬ 
nals  that  can  be  supported  depends 
on  the  available  bandwidth,  the 
speed  of  individual  terminals  and 
the  number  of  terminals  simulta¬ 
neously  transmitting. 

The  RF  modem  is  tuned  to  an  as¬ 
signed  channel  frequency  to  trans¬ 
mit  and  receive  information.  The 
Hggr*  Continued  on  page  34 
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range  of  frequencies  used 
and  the  number  of  channels 
derived  differ  from  vendor 
to  vendor.  For  example, 
several  local  nets  use  five  6- 
MHz  channels  for  transmis¬ 
sion  and  five  for  reception 
on  a  single-cable  system. 

Some  vendors  use  much 
narrower  channels  to  de¬ 
rive  more  of  them.  Sytek, 
for  example,  divides  6-MHz 
channels  in  subchannels, 
each  capable  of  carrying 
128K  bit/sec.  When  evalu¬ 
ating  vendors  that  offer 
more  than  five  transmit 
and  five  receive  channels, 
make  sure  that  this  can  be 
done  without  using  more 
than  one  frequency  transla¬ 
tor.  If  not,  this  will  add  a 
substantial  cost  to  the  over¬ 
all  network,  depending  on 
which  frequency  translator 
is  used. 

With  most  systems,  the 
higher  the  transmission 
speed,  the  more  bandwidth 
it  will  occupy.  However,  the 
amount  of  bandwidth  need¬ 
ed  also  depends  on  the  mo¬ 
dem’s  bandwidth  efficien¬ 
cy.  The  trade-off  is  that  the 
more  efficient  modems  cost 
more,  and  the  advantages 
must  be  weighed  in  terms  of 
applications  and  band¬ 
width.  Networks  that  are 
fully  loaded  need  all  the 
bandwidth  they  can  get. 
Therefore,  it’s  a  good  idea 
to  consider  all  future  appli¬ 
cations  before  ordering  an 
RF  modem. 

Broadband  transmission 
is  unidirectional;  therefore, 
various  configurations  are 
used  for  bidirectional  trans¬ 
mission.  One  of  the  simplest 
solutions  is  to  use  a  dual-ca¬ 
ble  system  with  one  cable  to 
transmit  and  one  to  receive. 


Such  a  configuration  does 
not  require  the  frequency 
translator  to  shift  the 
transmit  frequency  to  the 
receive  frequency. 

Other  local-area  net¬ 
works  achieve  bidirectional 
transmission  using  a  single 
cable  and  midsplit  and 
subsplit  techniques.  Both 
techniques  split  the  total 
bandwidth  into  a  set  of  fre¬ 
quencies  and  assign  some  to 
transmit  and  some  to  re¬ 
ceive.  The  midsplit  tech¬ 
nique  assigns  half  the  fre¬ 
quencies  to  one  direction 
and  half  to  the  other.  A 
guard  band  separates  the 
division. 

Some  communications 
configurations  use  a  large 
number  of  fixed  user  pair¬ 
ings,  such  as  a  direct  con¬ 
nection  of  a  terminal  to  a 
host.  For  applications  such 
as  these,  users  want  the 
connection  map  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  once  and  regenerated 
each  time  the  system  is  re¬ 
started.  This  technique  is 
called  “fixed-frequency 
pairing.” 

When  fixed  pairing  is  not 
desired,  the  user  must  de¬ 
termine  if  the  exchanges 
are  of  long  duration  or 
short  duration.  Long  dura¬ 
tion  requires  circuit-level 
support,  and  short  duration 
requires  datagram  support. 
In  either  case,  users  must 
identify  the  called  party, 
and  the  local  net  will  con¬ 
nect  to  the  specified  desti¬ 
nation  when  requested  to 
do  so. 

All  products  in  this  sur¬ 
vey  have  circuit-level  sup¬ 
port,  and  all  but  Sytek’s 
System  2000,  3000  and 
7000,  and  Wang’s  Cmux 
support  datagram. 

Products  are  also  avail¬ 


able  that  allow  a  10M  bit/ 
sec  Ethernet  channel  to  be 
established  on  a  broadband 
network  and  operate  con¬ 
currently  with  broadband 
applications.  Both  Bridge 
Communications,  Inc.  and 
Chipcom  Corp.  offer  prod¬ 
ucts  that  will  adapt  broad¬ 
band  local  nets  to  support 
the  Ethernet  channel. 

When  evaluating  local 
net  products,  pay  careful 
attention  to  vendor  claims 
for  Open  Systems  Intercon¬ 
nect  (OSI)  model  implemen¬ 
tation.  Compatibility  exists 
at  the  physical  and  link  lay¬ 
ers,  but  the  other  five  OSI 
layers  may  be  incompatible. 

Local-area  networks  con¬ 
trol  access  to  the  bus 
through  contention  or  to¬ 
ken  passing. 

Token-passing  standards 
have  been  established  by 
IEEE  802.4  for  a  bus  local 
net  using  token  passing, 
and  802.5  for  a  ring  local 
net  using  token  passing. 
These  standards  establish 
the  ground  rules  for  passing 
a  token  from  terminal  to 
terminal  and  for  instituting 
recovery  should  a  token  be 
lost  because  of  a  system 
failure.  A  token  is  produced 
by  a  station  when  the  net¬ 
work  is  started  up  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  circulate  as  long 
as  the  network  operates. 

The  local  net  vendor  or 
the  user  determines  the 
number  of  bytes  in  a  token. 
The  token  is  passed  among 
stations,  and  those  with 
data  to  send  remove  the  to¬ 
ken,  substitute  their  data 
and  regenerate  the  token  at 
the  end  of  its  message. 

With  token  passing, 
there  is  never  the  chance  of 
transmission  collisions,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  other 
popular  transmission  meth¬ 
od,  carrier-sense  multiple 
access  (CSMA).  CSMA  is  a 
contention  protocol  in 
which  stations  listen  to  the 
line  for  transmissions  and 
seize  the  communication 
channel  when  they  sense  it 
is  free.  The  most  prominent 
weakness  of  this  technique 
is  that  packets  of  user  in¬ 
formation  often  collide  dur¬ 
ing  simultaneous  transmis¬ 
sions,  and  information  is 
lost. 

Some  systems  attempt  to 
minimize  the  chance  of  col¬ 
lisions  through  a  technique 
called  “collision  avoid¬ 
ance.”  This  strategy  calls 
for  the  station  to  listen  for 
a  time  interval  and  then 
transmit  the  data.  Of  the 
products  in  this  survey, 
only  TRW,  Inc.  uses  colli¬ 
sion  avoidance. 

The  alternative  proce¬ 
dure  is  based  on  the  statisti¬ 
cal  probability  that  a  colli¬ 
sion  will  not  occur,  but 
should  it  happen,  there  are 
procedures  for  recovery. 
This  is  called  “collision  de¬ 
tection.” 


CSMA  broadband  local 
nets  with  a  low  level  of 
traffic  or  those  less  than 
three  miles  long  have  about 
the  same  level  of  perfor¬ 
mance  as  token-passing 
systems.  When  traffic  or 
distance  increases,  CSMA 
systems  have  more  colli¬ 
sions  and  less  free  cable 
time,  and  they  generally  de¬ 
grade  in  performance. 

Most  local-area  networks 
provide  local  sharable  disks 
and  printers  and  allow  us¬ 
ers  to  access  them  through 
“server”  devices.  The  idea 
behind  products  like  disk 
and  printer  servers  is  that 
it  is  more  economical  to  pro¬ 
vide  centralized  resources 
that  all  terminals  can  ac¬ 
cess  than  to  equip  each 
workstation  with  extensive 
disk  storage  and  individual 
printers. 

When  implementing  a 
broadband  local  net  or  add¬ 
ing  new  applications  to  an 
existing  one,  spend  some 
time  evaluating  current  and 
future  applications.  It  will 
head  off  problems  later  on. 
“Some  of  the  best  advice 
you  can  give  a  company 
moving  to  broadband  is  to 
choose  a  vendor  or  consul¬ 
tant  with  experience  in  de¬ 
signing  the  cable  plan,” 
says  Ralph  Rio,  local-area 
network  product  manager 
for  Codex  Corp. 

The  cable  plan  is  the 
overall  topology  of  the  net¬ 
work  and  includes  the  back¬ 
bone  cable  plus  branches  to 
user  locations.  A  carefully 
designed  plan  anticipates 
future  locations  and  the  im¬ 
pact  they  will  have  on  local 
net  performance. 

“Adding  taps  might  re¬ 
quire  changing  amplifiers, 
and  that  could  distort  the 
signal  level,”  Rio  cautions, 
“therefore,  it’s  better  to  put 
line  taps  wherever  you 
think  they’ll  be  needed 
when  the  cable  is  in¬ 
stalled.” 

A  drawback  of  broad¬ 
band  local-area  networks  is 
the  lack  of  standards  gov¬ 
erning  the  frequencies  as¬ 
signed  to  applications.  This 
can  result  in  transmission 
problems  if  frequencies 
should  overlap.  “That’s  a 
large  problem,”  says  Skip 
Addison,  a  local-area  net¬ 
work  product  manager  for 
Ungermann-Bass.  “It  re¬ 
quires  careful  coordination 
among  users  groups.” 

For  users  with  frequen¬ 
cy-agile  modems,  such  over¬ 
laps  are  only  a  temporary 
inconvenience.  Frequency 
overlaps  are  avoided  with  a 
good  frequency  plan  and 
are  resolved  by  changing 
the  modem’s  transmit/re¬ 
ceive  frequencies.  With 
fixed-frequency  modems, 
however,  they  must  be 
packed  off  to  the  factory 
for  recalibration,  unless 
there  is  a  way  to  change 


frequencies  in  the  field.  Us¬ 
ers  planning  to  purchase 
modems  and  frequency 
translators  from  third-par¬ 
ty  vendors  should  be  sure 
the  frequencies  the  vendors 
assign  are  compatible  with 
the  applications. 

The  RF  modem  is  also  the 
source  of  another  problem, 
adjacent  channel  noise 
caused  by  harmonic  distor¬ 
tions.  “Poorly  designed  RF 
modem  filters  cause  bleed¬ 
ing  over  to  other  channels,” 
states  Rio,  “so  be  sure  to 
check  the  signal-to-noise 
ratio  to  determine  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  other  channels.” 

John  Ambler,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  local-area  network 
systems  for  Contel,  agrees. 
“Harmonic  distortions  can 
be  a  major  problem,  and  one 
way  to  avoid  them  is  to  use 
a  modem  with  a  noise  level 
that  is  from  -30  to  -50  db  be¬ 
low  the  signal  being  trans¬ 
mitted.” 

Careful  application  plan¬ 
ning  can’t  be  emphasized 
enough,  according  to  Jerry 
McDonald,  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  for  Applitek.  “Just 
about  every  initial  broad¬ 
band  local-area  network 
user  underestimates  the  de¬ 
mands  that  future  applica¬ 
tions  will  place  on  the  net¬ 
work,”  McDonald  says. 
“With  the  tremendous 
bandwidth  available  and 
the  ease  in  which  applica¬ 
tions  can  be  added,  users 
keep  expanding  applica¬ 
tions  and  suddenly  find  the 
network  swamped.  They 
are  then  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  making  expen¬ 
sive  additions  to  the  net¬ 
work.” 

Sytek  Systems  3000  and 
7000  are  designed  to  inter¬ 
face  IBM  3270  terminals  to 
the  broadband  network. 
The  major  difference  be¬ 
tween  those  local  nets  is 
that  the  System  3000  pro¬ 
vides  protocol  conversion 
that  permits  an  asynchro¬ 
nous  terminal  to  emulate  an 
IBM  327X  terminal,  and  a 
protocol  converter  that  al¬ 
lows  those  IBM  terminals  to 
emulate  an  asynchronous 
terminal  and  communicate 
with  Ascii  host  processors. 

The  System  7000  offers 
no  protocol  conversion  ser¬ 
vices.  Applitek  and  Unger- 
mann-Bass  also  offer  proto¬ 
col  conversion  cards  that 
allow  3270  terminal  emula¬ 
tion.  The  Contel  Series  2000 
comes  with  an  X.25  facility, 
which  accounts  for  the  rela¬ 
tively  high  cost  per  port. 

The  Sytek  System  6000 
and  Wang  PC  are  intended 
to  link  personal  computers 
with  the  broadband  net¬ 
work  by  placing  an  inter¬ 
face  card  into  the  PC  and  by 
allowing  bus-level  transfers 
directly  to  the  local  net. 
Both  of  these  products  will 
also  connect  to  IBM’s  PC 
Network.  □ 


Our  Cable  Performance 


Teledyne’s  Broadband  Coaxial  trunk  and 
drop  cables  are  manufactured  to  meet  the 
most  stringent  network  requirments  .  .  .  and  at 
competitive  prices. 

Call  us  with  your  requirements! 


^ TELEDYNE 
THERMATICS 

P  O  Box  909 
Elm  City.  NC  27822 
(919)  236-4311 


EASYLINK  62-877-220 
TWX  510-929-1600 
FAX  919-236-3613 
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Who  will  be  the  victor  in  the  voice/data  struggle? 


BY  JULIA  KING 

Special  to  Network  World 


Despite  all  the  talk  about  the  in¬ 
tegrating  voice  and  data,  very  few 
users  have  taken  great  strides  to¬ 
ward  merging  the  two  technologies. 
One  reason  is  that  there  is  no  sin¬ 
gle,  straightforward  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  method  for  integrating  them. 

A  second  and  perhaps  even 
greater  stumbling  block  is  that  few, 
if  any,  corporations  are  organized 
to  accommodate  such  a  merger 
peacefully. 

At  most  user  sites,  voice  and 
data  departments  remain  separate 
and  distinguishable  fiefdoms  lord¬ 
ed  over  by  managers  intent  on  re¬ 
taining  their  current  responsibil¬ 
ities  and  power. 

King  is  a  free-lance  writer  based 
in  Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 


As  Jim  Greenway,  a  Northern 
Telecom,  Inc.  product  marketing 
manager  for  data  services,  points 
out,  “Companies  just  aren’t  orga¬ 
nized  right  now  to  build  [integrated 
voice/data]  networks.” 

An  informal  survey  of  more  than 
a  dozen  users  bears  out  Greenway’s 
observation.  At  most  companies, 
telecommunications  managers  are 
exclusively  responsible  for  voice 
communications,  while  MIS  manag¬ 
ers  take  charge  of  data  processing 
operations  and  data  communica¬ 
tions.  In  most  cases,  the  two  de¬ 
partments  maintain  separate  bud¬ 
gets  and  report  to  different 
higher-ups  on  the  corporate  ladder. 

In  other  words,  communication 
between  the  two  departments  as 
well  as  joint  planning  and  purchas¬ 
ing  are  minimal.  This  remains  the 
case  despite  the  enormous  savings 
that  could  be  realized  by  combining 


certain  parts  of  the  two  operations. 

Take,  for  example,  the  situation 
at  Orion  Group,  Inc.,  a  national  in¬ 
surance  firm  headquartered  in  Far¬ 
mington,  Conn. 

Voice  services  at  Orion  come  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  company’s 
director  of  building  services,  who, 
in  addition  to  telecommunications, 
is  responsible  for  the  acquisition  of 
office  furniture  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  company  real  estate. 

The  primary  functions  of  the  de¬ 
partment  are  real  estate  and  furni¬ 
ture,  with  telecommunications 
tacked  on  as  a  building  service. 
Data  communications,  on  the  other 
hand,  comes  under  the  company’s 
DP  department. 

Currently,  Orion’s  DP  depart¬ 
ment  operates  a  triangle  of  point- 
to-point  56K  bit/sec  circuits  be¬ 
tween  Farmington  and  two  other 
(gPContinued  on  page  36 
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major  nodes  in  Dallas  and  San  Jose, 
Calif.  The  circuits  are  data-only 
links,  even  though  the  firm  could 
gain  a  substantial  savings  by  re¬ 
placing  the  56K  circuits  with  T-l 
links  that  could  more  than  ade¬ 
quately  accommodate  both  voice 
and  data. 

“I  could  cost-justify  a  voice/data 
network  if  I  had  the  organizational 
responsibility  to  direct  that  kind  of 
planning,”  says  Mike  Monahan, 
manager  of  the  company’s  network 
control  center  in  Farmington.  ‘‘But 
I’m  stymied  because  voice  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  department. 

“If  I  had  access  to  voice  and 
Wats  bills,  I  could  justify  T-l  or  at 
least  more  56K  links,”  he  adds,  not¬ 
ing,  “That  would  be  the  beginning 
of  voice/data  convergence.” 

But  as  Monahan  sees  it,  the  only 
option  currently  open  to  him  is  to 
“start  my  own  internal  politicking 
to  get  the  voice  side  on  my  data  side 
of  the  house.”  This,  however,  is 
dangerous  because  “if  I  take  over 
voice,  there  would  be  resentment 
on  the  voice  side.  It’s  a  delicate  and 
awkward  situation,”  he  adds.  “It’s 
also  like  dancing  on  ice  because  you 
don’t  know  if  the  other  person  will 
resent  your  overture  and  perceive 
it  as  a  takeover  bid,  even  though  it 
would  be  for  the  good  of  the  compa¬ 
ny.  That’s  the  problem  when  you 
don’t  have  functional  responsibil¬ 
ity.” 

Managers  for  the  state  of  Utah 
are  faced  with  a  similar  situation, 
according  to  Brett  Helm,  a  telecom¬ 
munications  network  supervisor. 
Helm’s  telecommunications  depart¬ 
ment  handles  all  voice  communica¬ 
tions  for  the  state  government. 

There,  responsibilities  for  voice 
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and  data  communications  are 
sharply  divided  between  a  telecom¬ 
munications  department  and  the 
DP  department.  According  to  Helm, 
they  will  probably  remain  that  way 
chiefly  for  political  reasons. 

“When  you  combine  services, 
you  have  got  two  people  at  the  top, 
and  neither  one  of  them  wants  to 
take  a  backseat,”  he  observes. 
Meanwhile,  he  adds,  “It’s  not  really 
cost-effective  to  run  two  services.” 

Although  rigidly  structured  hi¬ 
erarchical  organizations  have  sty¬ 
mied  the  integration  of  voice  and 
data  at  most  user  sites,  many  com¬ 
panies  do  incorporate  data  commu¬ 
nications  into  their  DP  depart¬ 
ments.  In  Utah,  for  example, 
Helm’s  telecommunications  depart¬ 


ment  orders  transmission  capacity 
from  outside  vendors,  and  data 
communications  managers  in  the 
DP  department  must  request  band¬ 
width  from  the  voice  side  of  the 
house.  Responsibility  for  data  com¬ 
munications  comes  under  the  DP 
department,  but  it  remains  sepa¬ 
rate  and  distinct  from  the  telecom¬ 
munications  department. 


Similarly,  at  the  Mine  Safety  Ap¬ 
pliances  Co.  in  Pittsburgh,  data 
communications  comes  under  the 
bailiwick  of  the  DP  department. 

“The  merger  in  this  case  really 
involves  data  processing  opera¬ 
tions  and  data  communications,” 
says  Dennis  Upton,  the  company’s 
director  of  MIS. 

Upton  also  notes,  however,  that 
Mine  Safety  has  taken  at  least  one 
step  toward  the  integration  of 
voice  and  data  by  setting  up  what 
he  describes  as  an  office  automa¬ 
tion  council.  Members  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  include  voice  and  data  personnel 
who  meet  every  other  week  to 
make  each  other  aware  of  their 
separate  disciplines  and  strategies. 

In  addition,  all  recommendations 
for  the  acquisition  of  customer  pre¬ 
mises  equipment  are  made  by  the 
office  automation  council  after  re¬ 
ceiving  input  from  both  voice  and 
DP  personnel.  Still,  these  two  sides 
of  the  house  maintain  separate 
budgets  and  report  to  different  of¬ 
fices  in  the  corporation.  The  MIS 
department  reports  to  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  financial  officer,  while  the 
telecommunications  side  remains 
lumped  together  with  other  admin¬ 
istrative  functions  —  including  the 
acquisition  of  supplies  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  real  estate  —  and  reports 
to  the  company’s  department  of 
personnel  administration. 

Rigid  organizational  structure 
and  the  dearth  of  affordable  inte¬ 
grated  voice/data  equipment  are 
not  the  only  factors  stalling  the 
merger  of  the  two  technologies, 
however. 

A  third  obstacle  is  the  historical 
dominance  of  corporate  DP  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  influence  and  pres¬ 
sure  they  can  exert  in  their  efforts 
to  remain  autonomous.  Even  more 
problematic  is  the  myopic  view  DP 
departments  can  frequently  take  in 
defining  an  organization’s  commu¬ 
nications  needs. 

“When  it  comes  to  defining  ser¬ 
vice  offerings,  it’s  pretty  clear  that 
MIS  is  talking  about  central  site 
computers,  terminals  and  data  ad¬ 
ministration  services,”  says  Fred 
Forss,  director  of  corporate  tele¬ 
communications  for  Northwestern 
National  Life  Insurance  Co.  in  Min¬ 
neapolis.  “Telecom  usually  gets  de¬ 


fined  as  being  outside  of  data.” 

Furthermore,  Forss  notes  that 
DP  managers  have  a  tendency  to  re¬ 
gard  end  users  only  as  those  people 
in  departments  that  are  subsets  of 
their  own.  These  would  include 
programmers  and  systems  analysts 
and  exclude  those  who  Forss  de¬ 
scribes  as  the  “real  end  users,”  or 
“people  with  both  a  telephone  and 


a  terminal  on  their  desks.” 

As  a  result,  he  adds,  voice  com¬ 
munications  tends  to  get  excluded. 

One  way  around  this  stumbling 
block  is  cross-training  telecom¬ 
munications  and  DP  managers.  But, 
users  report  that  this  solution  has 
not  been  widely  implemented  be¬ 
cause  the  strict  structure  of  their 
companies  hampers  communica¬ 
tions  across  departmental  lines. 

Second,  managers  say,  there  sim¬ 
ply  isn’t  the  time  for  something  like 
cross-training,  which  is  not  a  top 
priority  at  most  companies.  The 
emphasis  seems  to  be  on  computer- 
to-computer  communications,  and 
DP  seems  to  have  a  handle  on  that 
already. 

Some  users,  however,  report  that 
they  have  participated  in  what  one 
telecommunications  manager  eu¬ 
phemistically  referred  to  as  “infor¬ 
mal  cross-education  sessions.”  Gen¬ 
erally,  he  says,  these  involve 
collaring  his  DP  counterpart  on  the 
way  to  the  cafeteria  and  chatting 
about  what  each  other  is  doing. 

Although  it  appears  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  corporations  have  done  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  structural  reorganization 
around  the  convergence  of  voice 
and  data,  there  are  a  handful  of 
user  sites  where  changes  have  been 
made.  One  of  these  is  the  city  of 
Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  which  has  incor¬ 
porated  telecommunications,  DP 
and  cable  TV  communications  func¬ 
tions  into  a  newly  established  de¬ 
partment  of  Information  and  Com¬ 
munications  Systems  (ICS). 

According  to  Marsiea  Dahlgren, 
director  of  ICS,  the  department’s 
creation  followed  the  installation 
of  a  Northern  Telecom  SL-1  private 
branch  exchange,  which  is  switch¬ 
ing  both  voice  and  data,  and  is  pro¬ 
cessing  office  automation  applica¬ 
tions  as  well. 

Because  the  two  functions  were 
being  combined  on  a  technical  lev¬ 
el,  the  city  decided  to  integrate 
managerial  responsibilities  also. 
The  result  is  what  she  describes  as 
a  “team  management  concept,” 
which  involves  “trying  to  match 
talents  to  tasks.”  In  other  words, 
someone  who  responds  well  to  end 
users  would  fulfill  that  role  in  the 
new  organization,  no  matter  what 
his  responsibilities  were  in  his  orig¬ 
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inal  department. 

Dahlgren  also  notes  that  the  city 
realized  early  on  that  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  office  automation  and  the 
installation  of  the  voice/data 
switch  would  necessitate  a  radical 
change  in  organizational  structure. 

Prior  to  the  installation  of  the 
switch,  telecommunications  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  the  city  came  un¬ 
der  a  general  services  department 
that  was  not  equipped  to  take  on 
the  additional  responsibility  of  a 
full-blown  office  automation  imple¬ 
mentation.  Similarly,  the  DP  de¬ 
partment  was  ruled  out  as  a  candi¬ 
date  because  “traditional  DP  types 
can’t  usually  take  on  user-interac¬ 
tion  functions,”  Dahlgren  notes. 

“We  had  a  traditional  DP  depart¬ 
ment,  and  traditional  DP  depart¬ 
ments  aren’t  accustomed  to  dealing 
with  real  end  users,”  she  says. 
“They  don’t  have  the  customer  bias 
that’s  required;  they’re  used  to  ex¬ 
isting  for  the  sake  of  existing.” 

Dahlgren  concedes  that  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  ICS  did  ruffle  a  few  feath¬ 
ers  in  the  DP  department.  She  adds 
that  the  overall  transition,  howev¬ 
er,  went  relatively  smoothly  be¬ 
cause  city  officials  knew  enough  to 
involve  the  DP  department  in  its 
strategic  plans  from  the  start.  This 
is  something  she  recommends  for 
other  companies  considering  orga¬ 
nizational  changes  as  a  means  of  in¬ 
tegrating  voice  and  data. 

Another  helpful  tip  Dahlgren  of- 
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fers  is  that  organizations  hire  a 
generalist  to  head  up  any  newly 
created  department  handling  voice 
and  data.  This  is  because  general¬ 
ists  are  better  able  to  deal  with  user 
issues  because  their  knowledge  is 
not  concentrated  in  one  area,  like 
that  of  a  DP  professional.  The  hir¬ 
ing  of  a  generalist  can  also  help 
head  off  turf  wars  between  the 
voice  and  DP  departments. 

Finally,  Dahlgren  highly  recom¬ 
mends  that  organizations  trying  to 
integrate  voice  and  data  functions 
regard  voice  communications  as 
“another  tool  of  automation,”  rath¬ 
er  than  as  an  entity  unto  itself. 

Taking  these  steps  may  indeed 
help  companies  achieve  voice/data 
integration  more  quickly,  but  first, 
it  appears  that  most  companies 
have  some  fine-tuning  to  do  when  it 
comes  to  establishing  a  corporate 
pecking  order  able  to  accommodate 
a  merger  of  the  two  technologies. 
Until  this  happens,  technology  will 
continue  to  outpace  companies’ 
ability  to  use  it  most  effectively.  □ 
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Each  user’s  criteria  should  be 
weighted  according  to  the  results 
of  the  requirements  analysis  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  first  part  of  this  se¬ 
ries  (“Salty  advice  for  T-l  shop¬ 
pers,”  Network  World,  Sept.  1).  The 
process  of  weighing  these  criteria 
is  dependent  on  user  requirements 
and  varies  widely  from  user  to 
user.  In  a  network  based  on  AT&T 
T-l  lines,  for  example,  synchroni¬ 
zation  capabilities  will  not  be  as  im¬ 
portant  as  they  would  be  in  a  net¬ 
work  with  mixed  satellite, 
Dataphone  Digital  Service  and  ter¬ 
restrial  facilities. When  choosing  a 
T-l  multiplexer,  the  user  should 
keep  several  key  considerations  in 
mind. 

Internal  structure 

The  multiplexer’s  hardware  ar¬ 
chitecture,  or  internal  structure,  in¬ 
cludes  the  channel  and  shelf  struc¬ 
ture,  the  internal  multiplexing  and 
switching  structure  and  bus  speeds 
and  is  characterized  by  modularity 
of  the  system.  The  user  should  be 
sure  to  evaluate  the  modularity 
and  flexibility  of  the  multiplexer, 
as  well  as  any  fundamental  limita¬ 
tions  in  the  maximum  number  of 
nodes,  cards,  shelves  and  channels 
that  can  be  supported. 

Nesmith  is  a  consultant  with 
Network  Strategies,  Inc.  in  Fair¬ 
fax,  Va. 


It’s  also  important  to  identify 
the  method  of  communications 
within  a  shelf,  whether  it  is  from 
one  shelf  to  another  or  from  one 
switch  to  another.  Also,  the  user 
should  check  whether  each  card 
can  be  controlled  by  dip  switches 
on  the  card  or  through  a  terminal 
control  system.  Some  multiplexers 
require  firmware  as  well  as  soft¬ 
ware  upgrades. 

Other  criteria  include  the  level 
of  redundancy,  blocking  probabili¬ 
ty,  interchangeability  of  card  slots, 
meantime  between  failures  and 
meantime  to  repair.  Many  multi¬ 
plexers  have  an  integral  channel 
service  unit  (CSU)  that  is  required 
when  transmitting  over  AT&T  or 
local  telephone  company  facilities. 

A  T-l  multiplexer’s  software  ar¬ 
chitecture  is  closely  related  to  its 
control  system.  Software  architec¬ 
tures  that  are  based  on  standard 
programming  languages  and  that 
utilize  standard  products  are  far 
superior  to  multiplexers  that  use 
proprietary  software. 

Software  written  in  a  standard 
language  is  easier  to  customize,  and 
users  have  more  choice  when  aug¬ 
menting  the  multiplexer  with  data 
base,  inventory  control  or  other  ap¬ 
plications  programs. 

Other  considerations  include  the 
frequency  of  software  upgrades, 
upgrade  compatibility  with  earlier 
releases  and  the  method  of  deploy¬ 
ing  upgrades  in  the  network.  Soft¬ 
ware  architectures  that  require  the 
multiplexer  to  be  shut  down  for  up¬ 


grades  are  not  as  flexible  as  archi¬ 
tectures  that  enable  upgrades 
while  the  system  is  up. 

Network  management 

Network  management  falls  into 
three  categories:  network  monitor¬ 
ing,  network  testing  and  network 
control. 

As  part  of  its  normal  operation, 
the  multiplexer  should  allow  the 
user  to  define  the  conditions  under 
which  alarms  will  be  sounded.  Net¬ 
work  monitoring  ensures  that  a 
network  control  center  is  aware  of 
abnormal  conditions. 

Other  statistical  information  can 
be  gathered  on  the  quality  of  the 
network,  particular  links  and  link 
error  rates  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
individual  channels  on  the  links. 
Additional  reports  on  configura¬ 
tions  should  be  stored  and  made 
available  on  request. 

During  abnormal  conditions,  the 
network  control  center  must  be 
able  to  test  the  network.  The  multi¬ 
plexer  should  be  able  to  run  diag¬ 
nostics  on  cards,  nodes  and  links. 

More  sophisticated  network  test¬ 
ing  allows  the  user  to  run  local  and 
remote  loop-backs  and  to  test  both 
aggregate  and  individual  channels. 
To  assist  in  network  diagnostics, 
the  multiplexer  should  have  LEDs 
on  nodes,  shelves,  cards  and  ports. 

The  user  should  decide  whether 
the  network  should  be  managed 
from  a  single  point  or  from  multiple 
points.  If  there  will  be  multiple 
Continued  on  page  38 
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points  of  control,  the  user  should 
determine  the  method  of  limiting 
access  to  the  network  management 
system.  Nodes  should  be  controlla¬ 
ble  from  a  single  point  and  should 
have  adequate  storage  capacity  for 
network  statistics. 

Ultimately,  the  network  control 
center  must  have  power  over  the 
network  configuration. 

Network  control  systems  that 
are  compatible  with  other  products 
are  especially  valuable  in  control¬ 
ling  a  multinode  network  from  a 
single  point. 

Networking  capabilities 

Some  multiplexers  have  sophis¬ 
ticated  capabilities  for  dynamic  re¬ 
configuration.  Switching  multi¬ 
plexers  typically  have  this  feature. 

These  multiplexers  usually  com¬ 
municate  between  nodes  via  a  com¬ 
mon  channel  signaling  link,  which 
can  be  used  to  allocate  bandwidth 
and  to  determine  channel  routing. 
Circuits  are  automatically  rerouted 
during  failures  without  the  use  of 
routing  tables,  and  the  multiplexer 
dynamically  balances  traffic  to  en¬ 
sure  that  all  T-l  circuits  are  equally 
loaded. 

The  method  of  controlling  rout¬ 
ing  should  be  determined,  whether 
it  is  by  individual  channel,  at  the 
DSO  (64K  bit/sec)  channel  level  or 
by  groups  of  channels.  Priority  and 
preemption  levels  can  be  defined 
and  virtual  circuits  constrained  to 
take  specific  paths. 

Most  multiplexers,  however,  do 
not  use  dynamic  reconfiguration. 
Instead  they  use  routing  tables  that 
the  user  must  predefine  to  control 
network  configuration. 

This  requires  a  significant  up¬ 
front  effort  since  the  user  must  cre¬ 
ate  all  the  tables  before  they  are 
needed. 

Users  should  know  how  network 
configurations  are  loaded  and 
changed  and  how  long  rerouting 
takes.  They  should  also  take  note 
of  the  maximum  number  of  nodes, 
T-l  lines,  channels,  network  maps, 
possible  routes  and  priority  and 
preemption  levels. 

Meeting  the  requirements 

Multiplexers  should  meet  all  rel¬ 
evant  North  American  interface 
standard  requirements,  such  as 
AT&T  Accunet  compatibility,  Digi¬ 
tal  Access  and  Crossconnect  Sys¬ 
tem  compatibility,  and  channel 
bank  interface  compatibility. 

In  addition,  a  multiplexer  should 
support  aggregate  V.35  and  RS-449 
interfaces,  and  for  international 
applications,  the  E-l  (European 
2.048M  bit/sec)  interface  should  be 
supported. 

The  multiplexer  should  have  the 
flexibility  to  support  emerging  In¬ 
tegrated  Services  Digital  Network 
standards  such  as  common  channel 
signaling,  extended  superframe 
and  Bipolar  Eight  Zero  Substitu¬ 
tion,  an  industry  standard  for  pro¬ 
viding  clear  channel  capability. 

The  user  should  also  check  the 
multiplexer’s  link  efficiency.  Some 
units  take  up  to  200K  bit/sec  for 
overhead  and  processing. 

Many  T-l  multiplexers  can 
transmit  at  several  speeds.  Some 
support  data  rates  up  to  T-2  speeds 


(6.3M  bit/sec),  while  others  may 
have  multiple  aggregate  interface 
speeds,  adjustable  from  half  the 
T-l  rate  to  T-2. 

A  good  T-l  multiplexer  should 
also  support  many  types  of  voice 
interfaces  and  signaling  methods, 
such  as  D4  channel  bank  inter¬ 
faces,  four-wire  E&M,  foreign  ex¬ 
change,  off-premise  extension, 
automatic  ring  down,  adaptive  dif¬ 
ferential  pulse  code  modulation 
and  continuously  variable  slope 
delta  modulation. 

Sophisticated  products  may  sup¬ 
port  advanced  voice  compression 
algorithms,  such  as  digital  speech 
interpolation  or  low  bit-rate  voice. 
The  ability  to  adjust  decibel  loss 
through  the  multiplexer  is  extreme¬ 
ly  useful  for  voice  networking. 

Multiplexers  should  also  support 
all  major  types  of  data  channels,  in¬ 
cluding  RS-232,  V.35  and  RS-449. 
The  interface  should  have  adjust¬ 
able  male/female  adaptors  to  sup¬ 
port  both  data  terminal  equipment 
and  data  communications  equip¬ 
ment.  One  critical  factor  for  sup¬ 
porting  RS-232  interfaces  is  the 
number  and  type  of  pins  the  multi¬ 
plexer  can  transmit.  If  the  user  has 
a  modem-based  diagnostic  system 
on  one  of  the  tail  circuits,  network 
management  information  is 
usually  passed  through  on  a  sec¬ 
ondary  signaling  lead. 

If  that  information  is  not  trans¬ 
mitted  back  to  the  master  modem, 
the  advantages  of  having  a  modem- 
based  diagnostic  system  are  lost. 
Ultimately,  the  user  must  examine 
the  flexibility  of  the  data  inter¬ 
faces,  including  the  speeds  and  sig¬ 
naling  that  are  supported. 

Other  types  of  interfaces  that 
may  be  useful  include  X.21,  X.25, 
X.3,  X.28  as  well  as  X.29.  These 
Consultative  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
national  Telephony  and  Telegra¬ 
phy  standards  define  a  variety  of 
interfaces  for  packet  switching  net¬ 
works. 

In  addition,  the  user  may  want  to 
evaluate  support  for  International 
Electronics  and  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neers  local-area  network  standards 
802.3,  802.4  and  802.5. 

Also,  the  multiplexer  should  be 
certified  to  work  with  particular 
private  branch  exchange  or  coder/ 
decoder  vendors.  A  lack  of  certifi¬ 
cation  could  point  to  potential 
problems. 

Multiplexer  delay  can  signifi¬ 
cantly  affect  voice  performance; 
therefore,  no  end-to-end  delay 
should  exceed  50  msec.  Any  greater 
delay  probably  requires  the  use  of 
echo  cancellation  equipment  for 
voice  channels. 

During  normal  operation,  most 
multiplexers  work  well.  During  ab¬ 
normal  conditions,  such  as  when 
there  is  a  link  failure,  a  channel 
should  usually  maintain  its  state 
long  enough  for  the  multiplexers  to 
reconfigure  the  network.  If  the 
multiplexers  are  unable  to  do  so, 
the  channel  should  indicate  link 
failure. 

For  example,  the  IBM  3725  re¬ 
quires  that  the  data  set  ready 
(DSR)  pin  on  the  RS-232  interface 
be  maintained  in  an  active  state.  If 
that  state  is  not  maintained,  the  op¬ 
erator  must  reinitiate  the  session. 

During  network  reconfigura¬ 


tions,  the  channel  should  maintain 
the  DSR  signal  for  3725s  to  keep 
sessions  from  being  terminated. 

Synchronization 

A  multinode  network  may  have 
multiple  clocking  sources,  so  syn¬ 
chronization  is  a  critical  issue  — 
especially  when  sources  are  satel¬ 
lite  based. 

Most  multiplexers  use  a  hierar¬ 
chical  synchronization  plan  for 
each  node,  but  such  a  plan  becomes 
complicated  in  a  multinode  net¬ 
work. 

The  user  must,  therefore,  ensure 
that  the  best  clock  is  used  and  that 
synchronization  reference  is  never 
exchanged  between  nodes  in  such  a 
way  that  a  loop  forms. 

In  a  loop,  voice  and  data  chan¬ 
nels  experience  increasingly  high 
error  rates  until  the  nodes  reset 
themselves  and  the  cycle  of  in¬ 
creasing  errors  repeats.  This  makes 
loop  synchronization  problems  dif¬ 
ficult  to  identify.  Most  multiplex¬ 
ers  use  buffers  to  support  clocks 
that  cannot  be  synchronized  to  the 
master  clock.  The  size  of  the  buffer 
and  the  method  for  controlling 
frame  loss  are  the  critical  factors 
here. 

Some  multiplexers  use  a  capabil¬ 
ity  called  super  sampling  or  pulse 
stuffing  to  handle  tail  circuits  that 
are  not  synchronized  to  the  operat¬ 
ing  clock. 

The  multiplexer  allocates  extra 
bandwidth  and  inserts  dummy  bits 
around  the  lower  speed  channel  to 
handle  the  channel’s  different 
clock  source. 

In  a  large  network  with  satellite 
facilities,  or  T-l  facilities  that  re¬ 
ceive  timing  from  multiple  sources, 
the  multiplexer  must  support  mul¬ 
tiple  master  clocks. 

Satellites  and  AT&T  Accunet  fa¬ 
cilities  act  as  master  clocks,  so  if  a 
multiplexer  terminates  a  satellite 
T-l  and  an  AT&T  T-l  link,  the  mul¬ 
tiplexer  must  fool  each  link  into  re¬ 
acting  as  if  it  is  the  master  clock. 
When  the  network  does  not  receive 
timing  from  a  transmission  facility, 
the  multiplexer  must  provide  it. 

Vendor  service  and  support 

The  level  of  vendor  service  and 
support  depends  on  a  variety  of 
factors.  Among  these  are  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  service  centers,  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  help  desk,  the  quality 
of  service  personnel,  the  types  of 
service  contracts  available,  the 
vendor  help  center’s  level  of  so¬ 
phistication  and  the  availability  of 
parts. 

In  addition,  the  user  should  re¬ 
search  the  track  record  of  each 
vendor. 

Vendors  offer  different  escala¬ 
tion  procedures,  which  determine 
how  quickly  and  at  what  level  user 
problems  are  handled. 

Users  should  check  how  quickly 
an  unresolved  problem  moves  up  to 
more  qualified  vendor  personnel. 
Finally,  the  user  should  check  ven¬ 
dor  references  for  product  and  ser¬ 
vice  reliability. 

Implementation  plan 

As  part  of  a  proposal,  the  user 
should  require  that  the  vendor 
specify  an  implementation  plan  for 
installation.  This  plan  determines 


when  the  vendor  is  to  be  paid  and 
when  the  user  can  expect  the  net¬ 
work  to  be  operational.  For  critical 
applications,  it  is  useful  to  have 
penalty  clauses  for  late  installa¬ 
tions. 

The  user  should  evaluate  the  im¬ 
plementation  plan  for  its  level  of 
detail,  testing  procedures  for 
equipment,  acceptance  tests,  con¬ 
tingency  plans  in  case  of  failures 
and  installation  times.  In  addition, 
many  vendors  will  provide  design 
assistance  as  part  of  the  implemen¬ 
tation  plan. 

One  of  the  more  valuable  re¬ 
sources  for  alleviating  problems  be¬ 
fore  they  start  and  for  making  im¬ 
plementation  easier  is  the  vendor’s 
training  and  documentation. 

At  a  minimum,  companies  should 
provide  an  operator’s  guide,  a 
hardware  description  and  an  in¬ 
stallation  manual.  By  requesting 
the  manual  at  this  time,  users  can 
evaluate  its  quality  as  well  as  the 
complexity  of  operating  the  multi¬ 
plexer. 

Some  companies  offer  extensive 
training  courses,  and  users  may  be 
able  to  negotiate  training  for  a  low¬ 
er  price  by  including  it  as  part  of 
the  request  for  proposal  process. 
Many  vendors  are  willing  to  pro¬ 
vide  free  training  with  the  product. 

Vendor  stability 

No  user  wants  to  invest  in  a 
product  when  the  company  supply¬ 
ing  the  product  is  in  danger  of  go¬ 
ing  out  of  business.  Users  should 
investigate  the  prospective  compa¬ 
ny’s  financial  stability. 

The  relationship  of  the  multi¬ 
plexer  vendor  to  its  parent  compa¬ 
ny  as  well  as  the  total  sales,  earn¬ 
ings  and  number  of  years  in 
telecommunications  should  be 
checked. 

Users  may  also  want  to  identify 
parts  distribution  locations  and  the 
location  of  manufacturing  facili¬ 
ties. 

In  addition  to  stability,  the 
depth  of  a  vendor’s  product  line 
may  weigh  heavily  for  some  users. 
A  vendor  with  a  complete  product 
line,  such  as  PBXs  or  low-speed 
multiplexers,  offers  users  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  one-stop  service. 

Users  could  then  control  these 
products  through  a  single  network 
management  system.  This  capabili¬ 
ty  is  extremely  valuable  in  compli¬ 
cated  networks. 

Hidden  costs 

Finally,  users  should  consider 
products  in  terms  of  their  total 
cost,  rather  than  simply  comparing 
one  multiplexer  with  another. 
Some  solutions  will  require  added 
maintenance,  increased  training  or 
a  large  number  of  personnel  to  op¬ 
erate  the  network;  therefore,  com¬ 
paring  on  product  price  alone  is  of¬ 
ten  misleading. 

Many  evaluations  will  lead  to 
several  multiplexers  that  appear 
equal  in  most  categories. 

If  the  differences  are  in  critical 
categories,  the  decision  may  be 
complete. 

If  the  differences  are  unimpor¬ 
tant,  the  user  should  select  the 
cheapest  multiplexer  by  requesting 
a  final  bid  from  the  remaining  ven¬ 
dors.  □ 
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Australia  may  have  the  world's 
largest  non-IBM  SNA  network. 


were  made,  the  only  IBM  products  but  by  employers,  and  benefits  are 
remaining  were  mainframe  operat-  given  on  a  needs  basis  rather  than 
ing  systems.  automatically  upon  retirement. 

Each  year,  the  DSS  makes  about  Also,  the  Australian  agency  issues 
30  million  social  security  payments  its  own  checks,  whereas  the  U.S. 
to  four  million  Australian  citizens,  Department  of  the  Treasury  issues 
an  impressive  number  in  a  country  U.S.  Social  Security  checks, 
with  a  population  of  16  million. 

Those  checks  are  worth  $16  billion  Processing  problems 
and  represent  approximately  10%  In  1981,  the  Australian  DSS 
of  the  country’s  gross  national  found  itself  at  a  crossroads:  Its 
product  and  28%  of  the  govern-  computer  system  and  network 
ment’s  total  cash  outlay.  More  than  were  woefully  out  of  date.  Process- 
16,000  people  are  needed  to  keep  ing  a  check  took  about  two  weeks, 
the  DSS  operating.  “We  were  having  trouble  meet- 

Although  the  department  is  the  ing  our  payment  dates  and  in  some 
functional  equivalent  of  the  U.S.  instances,  missed  some  payments,” 
Department  of  Social  Security,  says  Noel  Tanzer,  deputy  secretary 
there  are  some  differences  between  and  No.  2  honcho  at  the  DSS. 
the  two  systems.  The  Australian  The  agency  had  been  sharing 
system  is  not  funded  by  employees  pggf  Continued  on  page  40 
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CANBERRA,  Australia  —  The 
term  “Systems  Network  Architec¬ 
ture”  tends  to  be  lumped  with  the 
letters  I — B — M,  which,  in  turn, 
conjure  up  pictures  of  hardware. 

However,  that  is  not  the  case  at 
the  Australian  Department  of  So¬ 
cial  Security.  The  government 
agency  may  now  be  running  the 
world’s  largest  SNA  network  with¬ 
out  IBM  hardware. 

In  1981,  the  DSS  decided  to  up¬ 
grade  its  IBM  hardware  and  the 
post  office-type  network  that  sup¬ 
ported  it.  Two  years  later,  an  eval¬ 
uation  process  was  completed,  and 
$125  million  worth  of  equipment 
was  selected.  After  the  choices 
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IBM  370/158  mainframes  run  by 
other  government  agencies,  which 
were  located  in  five  of  the  six  Aus¬ 
tralian  state  capitals. 

More  than  210  regional  DSS  of¬ 
fices  were  capturing  data  and  stor¬ 
ing  it  on  various  types  of  magnetic 
tapes. 

The  agencies  used  postal  ser¬ 
vices,  one  of  the  more  primitive 
types  of  networks,  to  move  the 
tapes  from  the  regional  offices  to 
the  state  capitals.  Using  Remote 
Job  Entry  protocols,  the  regional 
offices  ran  a  variety  of  batch  pro¬ 
cessing  jobs  and  processed  the  de¬ 
partment’s  checks. 

In  addition  to  the  processing 
problems,  the  old  system  was  an 
administrative  nightmare.  The 
batch  jobs  produced  microfiche  cli¬ 
ent  files,  which  were  difficult  to 
file  and  reference. 

“Workers  experienced  many 
problems  just  trying  to  get  simple 
client  data,”  Tanzer  notes. 

A  search  for  a  more  efficient 
means  of  processing  the  checks  was 
undertaken  and  dubbed  “Strat- 
plan,”  which  stands  for  Strategic 
Automated  Data  Processing  Plan. 

“The  key  to  the  plan  was  that 
top  management  was  involved  with 
the  project  right  from  its  incep¬ 
tion,”  Tanzer  says. 

The  deputy  secretary’s  back¬ 
ground  clearly  backs  up  this  claim. 
Tanzer  played  a  key  role  in  the 
evaluation  process,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  does  not  have  a  data  pro¬ 
cessing  or  networking  background. 
“I  managed  work  flow  procedures 
and  searched  for  ways  to  make  peo¬ 
ple  more  productive,”  he  adds. 

Selecting  the  system 

Once  the  agency  decided  to  up¬ 
grade  its  equipment,  an  executive 
committee  was  assigned  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  department’s  present  and 
future  needs. 

Because  management  personnel 
were  involved,  a  comprehensive 
list  of  needs  was  developed. 

At  the  end  of  1981,  requests  for 
proposal  were  sent  out  to  key  man¬ 
ufacturers. 

Six  months  later,  vendors  re¬ 
turned  their  responses  to  the  agen¬ 
cy.  Almost  a  full  year  was  needed 
to  evalute  the  proposals,  which 
were  divided  into  four  key  compo¬ 
nents. 

First,  mainframes  were  needed 
to  support  bulk  processing  done  at 
the  state  capitals  and  Canberra,  the 
nation’s  capital. 

Second,  peripherals  were  needed 
to  store  data.  Third,  the  DSS  need¬ 
ed  office  systems  to  handle  the  of¬ 
fice  workloads.  And  last,  a  data 
base  package  was  needed  to  replace 
the  microfiche  filing  system. 

The  list  of  possible  choices  was 
pared  to  two  competitors  and  three 
components. 

A  DSS  evaluation  team  jour¬ 
neyed  to  California,  where  bench¬ 
mark  tests  were  run.  Amdahl  Corp. 
mainframes  beat  those  of  National 
Advanced  System,  Inc.,  while  Wang 
Laboratories,  Inc.  VS  systems  de¬ 
feated  IBM  Displaywriters.  Com¬ 
puter  Corp.  of  America’s  (CCA) 
Model  204  data  base  bettered  Cul- 
linet’s  Integrated  Data  Base  Man¬ 
agement  System. 


Storage  Technologies,  Inc.’s  pe¬ 
ripheral  equipment  was  the  only 
peripheral  contender. 

“We  ran  all  possible  combina¬ 
tions  to  ensure  that  we  were  select¬ 
ing  the  proper  equipment,”  Tanzer 
says. 

Tanzer  says  that  IBM  did  not 
submit  a  mainframe  proposal.  In 
the  1970s,  IBM  held  a  stranglehold 
on  the  Australian  government  sec¬ 
tor,  similar  to  the  grip  it  currently 
holds  on  the  U.S.  commercial  mar¬ 
ket. 

But  IBM’s  Australian  grip  began 
to  loosen  in  the  1980s,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  company  recently  was 
awarded  some  substantial  con¬ 
tracts. 

In  March  1983,  Stratplan  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  Since  then,  the  government 
agency  has  been  gradually  phasing 
out  the  old  equipment  and  putting 
new  equipment  in  various  offices. 
Amdahl  580  series  mainframes  and 
4705  front-end  processors  were  ap¬ 
proved  for  Canberra  and  the  six 
state  capital  installations. 

The  Amdahl  systems  are  con¬ 
nected  to  the  central  processing  fa¬ 
cility  in  Canberra  by  48K  bit/sec 
lines,  supplied  by  the  government- 
run  telephone  company.  The  main¬ 
frames  run  either  IBM’s  MVS  or 
VM/SP  operating  systems. 

Close  to  300  Wang  minicomput¬ 
ers  were  ordered  for  the  regional 
offices.  The  Wang  computers  are 
connected  to  Amdahl  hosts  by  9.6K 
bit/sec  digital  lines,  also  supplied 
by  the  government  telephone  com¬ 
pany. 

The  Wang  systems  access  the 
CCA  data  base  through  IBM  3270 
terminal  emulation. 

The  network  has  been  designed 
so  that  any  terminal  can  access  any 
application  on  the  network. 

The  DSS  uses  Wang’s  Distributed 
Management  Facility  to  supply  the 
needed  SNA  communications  facili¬ 
ties. 

Limited  lines 

Tanzer  says  he  would  like  to  up¬ 
grade  the  network  with  higher 
speed  digital  lines,  but  he  has  no 
choice.  “Basically,  we  have  to  take 
whatever  the  government  tele¬ 
phone  company  decides  to  give  us,” 
he  says. 

Telecommunications  in  Austra¬ 
lia  is  very  different  than  it  is  in  the 
U.S.  Australia  has  rough  terrain 
and  a  desert  climate. 

Much  of  the  country  has  not 
been  wired  for  basic  telephone  ser¬ 
vice,  let  alone  high-speed  digital 
communications. 

In  addition  to  high-speed  lines, 
Tanzer  says  he  would  like  a  few 
other  network  amenities.  “A  major 
problem  for  us  is  distributing 
changes  to  the  various  Wang  sys¬ 
tems,”  he  says. 

Whenever  a  change  is  made, 
each  system  has  to  be  individually 
altered.  Tanzer  says  he  would  like 
to  be  able  to  distribute  changes 
from  a  central  site;  the  DSS  is  work¬ 
ing  with  Wang  to  supply  this  capa¬ 
bility.  Another  planned  upgrade  is 
support  for  IBM’s  LU  6.2  protocol, 
protocol. 

Added  software  capabilities  are 
among  a  number  of  items  the  DSS 
has  to  include  before  the  network  is 
completed.  Tanzer  says  that  ap¬ 


proximately  two-thirds  of  the  re¬ 
gional  offices  have  been  connected 
to  the  network. 

“We  probably  would  be  finished, 
but  a  number  of  offices  were  added 
after  we  completed  the  initial  pro¬ 
posal,”  he  says,  adding  that  all  of¬ 
fices  should  be  on  the  network  by 
year  end. 

The  department  would  like  to 
migrate  all  of  its  mainframes  to 
IBM’s  MVS/XA  operating  system. 


This  priority  is  also  expected  to  be 
completed  by  year  end. 

Despite  the  few  unfinished 
tasks,  Tanzer  says  Stratplan’s  im¬ 
plementation  has  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful. 

“We’ve  cut  our  processing  time 
from  14  days  to  three  days,”  he 
concludes. 

“That  is  the  ultimate  measure  of 
the  success  or  failure  of  this  type  of 
system.”  □ 


Dennis  from  page  31 
works].  I’m  not  sure  how  it  will  be 
done,  but  I  guess  briefings,  talking 
with  career  people  .  .  .  and  there 
are  all  kinds  of  public  documents.” 

The  solution  is  not  to  establish  a 
better  educational  process.  It  is  to 
make  the  appointment  process 
more  meaningful. 

A  1976  Senate  study  concluded 
that  any  potential  FCC  commis¬ 
sioner  who  has  been  active  on  a  ma¬ 
jor  communications  issue  simply 
gets  blackballed. 

As  Cole  puts  it,  “If  you’re  going 
to  get  someone  who  no  one’s  op¬ 
posed  to,  you’re  going  to  get  some¬ 
one  who  knows  nothing  about  com¬ 
munications.” 

Change  may  be  coming.  The  FCC 


used  to  be  the  second  choice  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  could  not  get  a  better  polit¬ 
ical  appointment.  Now  it  is  a  choice 
assignment,  not  least  because  every 
ex-commissioner  has  a  guaranteed 
lucrative  career  as  a  Washington 
insider. 

At  present,  relatively  young  peo¬ 
ple  with  little  record  and  excellent 
congressional  connections  are  get¬ 
ting  these  prime  FCC  jobs.  But  the 
time  may  come  when  the  White 
House  —  no  matter  who  occupies  it 
—  will  consider  an  FCC  appoint¬ 
ment  important  enough  to  justify  a 
tough  confirmation  fight. 

If  this  happens,  some  people  will 
be  unhappy,  but  how  many  people 
are  really  happy  with  the  way 
things  are  done  now?0 


Packet  from  page  30 
throughout  the  city  and  uses  PPSN 
to  improve  the  cost-efficiency  of 
data  communications  within  the 
school  district. 

The  University  of  Louisville,  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  has  joined  South 
Central  Bell  for  a  trial  of  Pulselink, 
BellSouth  Corp.’s  public  packet- 
switched  service  offering.  This  is 
the  first  application  of  Pulselink  in 
the  five-state  South  Central  Bell 
territory.  South  Central’s  sister 
company,  Southern  Bell  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co.,  has  had  a  much 
higher  profile  with  Pulselink  as  a 
result  of  its  involvement  with 
Knight-Ridder  Software  Co.’s 
Viewtron  videotex  experiment  in 
Miami. 

The  University  of  Louisville  trial 
starts  in  December  and  runs 
through  June  1987.  The  initial  ap¬ 
plication  is  to  provide  cost-effec¬ 
tive  access  to  the  university’s  com¬ 
puter  to  students  and  other  users 
throughout  the  metropolitan  area. 
Currently,  some  600  workstations 
are  linked  by  cable  to  the  universi¬ 
ty’s  network.  Anyone  else  who 
wants  to  gain  access  must  use  a  mo¬ 
dem,  and  only  a  few  people  can  con¬ 
nect  to  the  system  via  modem  at  the 
same  time.  With  packet  switching, 
a  line  is  not  tied  up  by  one  terminal, 
so  data  packets  coming  from  many 
different  terminals  can  be  sent  over 
the  same  line  simultaneously. 

In  Lincoln,  Neb.,  the  University 
of  Nebraska  uses  Prairielink  to  pro¬ 
vide  terminal  users  with  access  to 
four  host  computers  at  its  main 
campus.  Originally  built  for  Lincoln 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.’s  in¬ 
ternal  data  communications,  this 
statewide  data  network  is  unique 
in  combining  packet  switching  and 
data-over-voice  technologies. 
Prairielink  also  supports  book  res¬ 
ervation  and  electronic  mailbox 
systems  for  the  Nebraska  Library 
Commission  and  connects  a  cable 


television  company’s  branch  of¬ 
fices  to  its  headquarters. 

POS  terminal  applications  are 
well-suited  to  packet  switching,  yet 
they  have  thus  far  failed  to  attract 
merchants  or  banks.  Only  one  bank 
is  currently  investigating  this  ap¬ 
plication.  In  October  1985,  Pitts¬ 
burgh-based  Mellon  Bank,  which 
handles  credit  card  authorizations 
for  about  12,000  merchants  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  began 
testing  Bell  of  Pennsylvania’s  pack¬ 
et  network  for  POS  credit  authori¬ 
zations.  The  trial,  which  is  still  un¬ 
der  way,  involves  220  merchants  in 
Philadelphia,  Allentown,  Pa.,  and 
Wilmington,  Del.,  and  is  testing  the 
feasibility  of  using  a  packet  net¬ 
work  instead  of  Inwats  or  Message 
Telephone  Service  (MTS)  to  link 
POS  terminal  users  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  In 
May,  Southern  New  England  Tele¬ 
phone  followed  Bell  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia’s  lead  by  announcing  the  future 
deployment  of  POS  ports  on  its 
ConnNet  packet  network. 

In  the  corporate  market,  South¬ 
ern  New  England  Telephone  and 
New  Jersey  Bell  have  projects  un¬ 
der  way.  In  Hartford,  Conn.,  Trav¬ 
eler  Insurance  Corp.  is  involved  in 
a  work-at-home  experiment  with 
employees  accessing  corporate  host 
computers  via  Tymnet.  In  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  First  New  Jersey  National 
Bank  uses  New  Jersey  Bell’s  packet 
network  to  perform  Binary  Syn¬ 
chronous  Communications  polling 
of  its  branch  offices. 

What  is  apparent  in  this  brief  re¬ 
view  of  existing  customers  is  that 
the  types  of  users  and  applications 
currently  available  via  local  packet 
networks  are  no  different  from 
those  of  national  value-added  net¬ 
works.  The  lower  hourly  rates  and 
ubiquity  of  switch  deployment 
have  yet  to  drive  local  packet 
switching  beyond  the  basic  busi¬ 
ness  of  value-added  networks.  □ 
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►  NCC-TELECOMMUNICATIONS  ’86 

Users  register  rage,  frustration  in 
wake  of  special  access  rate  hikes 


BY  MICHAEL  FAHEY 

Staff  Writer 


PHILADELPHIA  —  Users  inter¬ 
viewed  at  the  NCC-Telecommunica- 
tions  ’86  show  here  last  week  are 
angry  and  frustrated  by  the  rash  of 
recently  levied  special  access  rate 
hikes. 

But  these  communications  man¬ 
agers  told  Network  World  they 
have  few  alternatives  to  the  in¬ 
creasingly  costly  local  portion  of 
private  lines. 

The  rate  hikes,  levied  by  local 
exchange  carriers,  have  increased 
the  cost  of  the  local  channel  portion 
of  private-line  service  in  many  ar¬ 
eas  of  the  nation.  The  local  channel 
is  supplied  by  the  the  local  carrier, 
and  it  connects  a  user’s  premises 
with  a  long-distance  carrier’s  point 
of  presence. 

“I’m  very  concerned  about  the 
increases  in  special  access  rates,” 
said  Dennis  Travers,  assistant  vice- 
president  of  the  communications 
division  at  First  Pennsylvania 
Bank,  based  here.  “The  problem  is 
trying  to  do  something  about  it.” 

Local  providers 
hold  virtual  monopoly 

Travers  said  that,  unlike  long¬ 
distance  service,  where  users  have 
a  choice  of  carriers,  local  exchange 
providers  have  a  virtual  monopoly, 
and  users  are  forced  to  pay  the 
higher  local  rates  in  order  to  access 
the  more  price-competitive,  long- 
haul  portion  of  their  private  lines. 
“I  can’t  turn  to  MCI  [Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.]  or  [US]  Sprint  [Commu¬ 
nications  Co.]  for  the  local  part  of 
the  service,”  Travers  complained. 

Gerry  Heatherington,  assistant 
vice-president  of  telecommunica¬ 
tions  for  National  Bank  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  said  the  rising  cost  of  pri¬ 
vate-line  service  has  prompted  him 
to  consider  switched,  rather  than 
dedicated,  service  for  some  of  the 
bank’s  locations. 

“If  there  are  locations  where  I 
can’t  justify  private  lines  because 
of  the  increased  costs,  I  may  go  to 
some  form  of  switched  service,” 
Heatherington  said. 

But  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  oth¬ 
er  users  said  they  are  forced  to  con¬ 
tinue  employing  private-line  ser¬ 
vice. 

Joseph  Kraemer,  a  partner  and 
analyst  who  follows  the  telecom¬ 
munications  industry  for  Touche 
Ross  &  Co.,  a  Big  Eight  accounting 
firm,  said  the  carriers’  moves  to  in¬ 
crease  special  access  charges  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  the  switched  network 
more  attractive  would  be  an  accept¬ 
ed  method  of  influencing  the  mar¬ 
ketplace  in  most  industries. 

Kraemer  noted,  however,  that 
the  local  exchange  carriers’  tactics 
are  much  less  acceptable  in  an  in¬ 
dustry  accustomed  to  regulation. 

The  price  hikes  have  affected 
nearly  all  users  of  private-line  ser¬ 
vice,  but  for  large  users  with  many 
multidrop  lines,  the  rate  hikes  are 


particularly  costly. 

Bard  Haerland,  director  of 
worldwide  telecommunications  for 
Sperry  Corp.,  said  his  company  is 
very  concerned  about  the  special 
access  charge  increases.  Haerland 
said  tariffs  have  such  an  impact  on 
his  company’s  communications  op¬ 
erations  that  Sperry  has  an  em¬ 
ployee  devoting  nearly  all  his  time 
to  monitoring  tariff  changes. 

Unlike  Haerland,  whose  network 
spans  the  globe,  Rick  Boaman,  a 


communications  analyst  for  Uni¬ 
versal  Electronic  Service  Corp., 
deals  with  a  network  located  en¬ 
tirely  in  Pennsylvania.  Boaman 
said  his  company,  which  supplies 
communications  services  for  sever¬ 
al  banks  in  Pennsylvania,  has  seen 
its  networking  costs  rise  by  40%  in 
the  last  year. 

He  said  much  of  the  increase  can 
be  attributed  to  Bell  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia’s  rate  hikes,  including  special 
access  increases. 


Current  bypass  solutions 
not  adequate 

Boaman  said  his  firm  has  no 
choice  but  to  continue  paying  for 
special  access  service  from  Bell  of 
Pennsylvania  to  connect  the  net¬ 
work  to  its  in-state  long-distance 
carrier.  He  said  current  local  ex¬ 
change  bypass  technologies  would 
not  be  an  adequate  solution  to  Uni¬ 
versal  Electronic  Service’s  rising 
costs. 

He  said  the  company’s  network 
does  not  span  enough  territory  to 
justify  satellite  service.  Private  ca¬ 
ble  bypass  schemes  are  not  favor¬ 
ably  looked  upon  by  banks,  which 
require  highly  reliable  and  secure 
communications  facilities,  Boaman 
said.El 


“NETWORK  WORLD  HAS  INDEED,  IN  JUST  A  FEW  SHORT  MONTHS,  BECOME 
AN  ‘INDUSTRY  STANDARD’  AND  A  ‘MUST  READ’  FOR  END  USERS  IN 
THE  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  HELD.  CONGRATULATIONS!" 

Prince  I.  Dyess 
President 

Tele-Communications  Association 

Prince  I.  Dyess  is  president  of  the  Tele-Communications  Association  (TCA)  and  the 
Director  of  Telecommunications  at  the  Scripps  Clinic  and  Research  Foundation  in  La  Jolla, 
CA.  TCA,  based  in  West  Covina,  CA,  is  one  of  the  largest  regional  user  associations 
in  the  country.  The  25-year-old  association  boasts  more  than  2,300  members  and  is 
growing  at  a  rate  of  15%  per  year.  The  organization  has  expanded  its  operation  to  include 
seven  chapters  located  in  five  western  states. 
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►satellite  transmission 

K  mart,  Chrysler  extol 
satellite  net  virtues 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Writer 


LAS  VEGAS,  Nev.  —  Using  the 
Satellite  Communications  Users 
Conference  here  as  their  podium,  K 
mart  Corp.  and  Chrysler  Corp.  last 
week  showed  other  users  how  sat¬ 
ellite  technology  is  helping  them 
cut  communications  costs  and  in¬ 
crease  productivity. 

K  mart’s  very  small  aperture  ter¬ 
minal  net  is  designed  to  handle  data 
communications  between  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Troy,  Mich.,  data  processing 
center  and  2,000  company  loca¬ 
tions  nationwide.  Chrysler’s  satel¬ 
lite  network  supports  one-way  vid¬ 
eo  transmission  from  the 
automaker’s  Detroit  headquarters 
to  some  two  dozen  regional  sales  of¬ 
fices  in  the  U.S. 

In  June,  K  mart  inked  pacts  with 
both  GTE  Spacenet  Corp.  and  GTE 
Telenet  Communications  Corp.  to¬ 
taling  roughly  $40  million.  Under 
the  agreement,  GTE  Spacenet  will 
provide  the  retail  chain  with  tran¬ 
sponder  space  and  Vsats  manufac¬ 
tured  by  NEC  America,  Inc.  GTE 
Telenet  will  provide  packet  assem- 
bler/dissasembler  (PAD)  equip¬ 
ment  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  X.25-based  satellite  net. 

Walter  Bzdok,  corporate  commu¬ 
nications  and  systems  reliability 
senior  director  for  K  mart,  said  all 
K  mart  stores,  regional  offices  and 
distribution  centers  will  be  linked 
to  the  Vsat  net.  In  every  K  mart  lo¬ 
cation,  a  variety  of  computing 
equipment  will  be  linked  through  a 
PAD  to  a  NEC  Vsat,  he  said.  Among 
the  processors  at  each  store  will  be 
an  IBM  Series/ 1  minicomputer,  an 
IBM  Personal  Computer  AT  or  an 
NCR  Corp.  point-of-sale  controller, 
a  pharmacy  microcomputer  and  a 
micro  handling  the  building’s  ener¬ 
gy  management  system. 


Intelsat  from  page  2 
said.  He  said  Intelsat  is  also  consid¬ 
ering  Arianespace’s  4,  the  Soviet 
Union’s  Proton  and  the  Japanese 
H2  rockets  as  a  means  of  lifting  In¬ 
telsat  satellites  into  orbit. 

Intelsat  is  laboring  to  expand  the 
capabilities  of  its  VI  Series  of  satel¬ 
lites  while  the  organization  waits 
to  augment  its  fleet  of  16  opera¬ 
tions  satellites.  “Out  of  every  disas¬ 
ter,  you  can  find  a  golden  opportu¬ 
nity  to  do  something  positive,” 
Colino  commented.  The  Series  VI 
satellites  have  been  modified  to 
handle  either  120,000  voice  cir¬ 
cuits  or  200  television  channels.  Ei¬ 
ther  capability  represents  an  avail¬ 
able  throughput  of  five  billion  bit/ 
sec,  he  noted. 

Intelsat  has  already  begun  to 
modify  all  five  of  the  Series  VI  com¬ 
munications  satellites.  The  birds, 
which  will  be  more  powerful  and 
capable  of  covering  larger  geo¬ 
graphic  areas  than  its  predeces¬ 
sors,  are  expected  to  have  14-year 
lifetimes,  Colino  noted.  □ 


One  key  Vsat  network  applica¬ 
tion  will  enable  K  mart  to  handle 
credit  card  authorizations  quickly 
from  its  retail  outlets.  A  pilot  test 
comprising  50  Vsats  located  in  both 
the  Detroit  and  Tampa/St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla.,  areas  is  scheduled  to  be¬ 
gin  in  November,  Bzdok  noted. 

NEC  will  also  construct  for  K 
mart  a  network  control  center,  to 
be  based  in  Detroit,  that  will  allow 
K  mart  staffers  to  monitor  and 
manage  the  mammoth  satellite  net¬ 
work.  GTE  Telenet  has  developed 
software  for  the  control  center  that 
will  monitor  operation  of  the  PAD 
equipment  in  each  network  loca¬ 
tion.  NEC  will  provide  software 
that  will  enable  K  mart  to  monitor 
the  operation  of  the  2,000  Vsats. 

When  K  mart  originally  distrib¬ 
uted  its  network  request  for  pro¬ 
posal  (RFP),  few  companies  offered 
Vsat  hardware,  Bzdok  recalled.  The 
company  was  looking  for  a  terres¬ 
trial  network  that  would  tie  togeth¬ 
er  the  multitude  of  K  mart  locations 
using  X.25  technology.  “The 
thought  of  installing  and  managing 
a  2,000-leased  line  network  was 
scary,”  he  related.  After  submit¬ 
ting  the  RFP  to  Vsat  service  provid¬ 
ers,  Bzdok  found  himself  sifting 
through  5,000  pages  of  technical 
material  he  received  from  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  Vsat  system  vendors. 

K  mart  solicited  the  services  of  a 
communications  consultant  to  re¬ 
view  the  RFPs.  It  finally  signed  a 
700-page  contract  with  GTE  Space- 
net/GTE  Telenet. 

Bzdok  said  K  mart  rated  the  need 
for  disaster  recovery  facilities  high 
on  the  network  features  list.  “If  a 
disaster  wiped  out  our  data  center 
in  Troy,  all  incoming  transaction 
processing  data  from  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  retail  outlets  would  be  redi¬ 
rected  to  an  emergency  data  center, 
located  50  miles  away  from  Troy, 


T-l  from  page  1 

Second,  users  would  like  to  in¬ 
corporate  all  network  management 
information  under  a  central  net¬ 
work  management  package,  ac¬ 
cording  to  W.  Chuck  Kanupke,  vice- 
president  at  Dataquest,  Inc.’s 
Marlton,  N.J.,  office.  Currently, 
most  network  management  pack¬ 
ages  function  autonomously. 

IBM  is  attempting  to  make  Net- 
view  the  umbrella  that  controls  all 
network  equipment.  The  first  step 
in  this  process  was  integrating  au¬ 
tonomous  IBM  network  manage¬ 
ment  products  such  as  Network 
Communications  Control  Facility 
and  Network  Problem  Determina¬ 
tion  Application,  a  capability  that 
is  expected  to  be  a  key  selling  point 
when  production  shipments  of  Net- 
view  begin  later  this  year. 

The  second  step  is  pulling  other 
vendor’s  offerings  under  the  Net- 
view  aegis.  A  month  before  Net- 
view  was  announced,  IBM  pub¬ 
lished  its  network  management 
specifications  for  the  first  time. 


that  K  mart  leases  from  a  subsid¬ 
iary  of  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  of 
Michigan.” 

In  such  a  scenario,  K  mart’s  re¬ 
tail  sites  would  not  be  able  to  per¬ 
form  credit  card  authorizations, 
but  they  could  transmit  transaction 
data  to  the  backup  data  center  over 
GTE  Telenet’s  public  data  network. 

Chrysler’s  satellite  network,  es¬ 
tablished  shortly  after  the  auto¬ 
maker’s  brush  with  bankruptcy  in 
1983,  is  used  to  deliver  live  employ¬ 
ee  training  programs  and  corporate 
messages  to  zone  headquarters, 
each  of  which  is  outfitted  with  a 
five-meter,  C-band  satellite  dish 
manufactured  by  M/A-Com,  Inc. 

Peter  Hollinshead,  Chrysler  Sat¬ 
ellite  Network  manager,  said  many 
of  the  programs  sent  out  over  the 
network  are  produced  at  WDIV-TV 
in  Detroit.  “The  cost  of  duplicating 
the  telecast  production  facilities 
this  television  station  has  would 
cost  our  company  several  million 
dollars,”  he  noted. 

The  telecasts  are  sent  over  a  mi¬ 
crowave  link  to  the  North  Comm 
Teleport  located  just  outside  De¬ 
troit.  From  there,  the  signals  are 
sent  up  from  the  teleport’s  satellite 
uplink  to  a  transponder  on  Western 
Union  Corp.’s  Westar  IV  communi¬ 
cations  satellite.  Finally,  the  video 
signal  is  beamed  down  to  the  net¬ 
work’s  24  receiving  locations. 

“The  savings  realized  by  elimi¬ 
nating  travel  costs  associated  with 
training  Chrysler  employees  was 
not  a  good  enough  reason  by  itself 
to  justify  the  creation  of  the  net¬ 
work,”  Hollinshead  claimed.  “But 
you  can’t  put  a  price  on  the  amount 
of  time  at  the  office  that  is  lost  by 
those  who  would  have  to  fly  to  De¬ 
troit  for  training  courses.” 

Hollinshead  said  all  telecasts 
sent  over  the  Chrysler  Satellite 
Network  are  encrypted.  “Although 
encrypting  the  signals  sometimes 
seems  to  be  more  trouble  than  it’s 
worth,  we  need  to  have  this  capa¬ 
bility,”  he  stated.  “If  we  were  an¬ 
nouncing  a  new  car  purchase  incen¬ 
tive  program  to  our  zone 
headquarters  personnel,  we  would 
not  want  the  signal  intercepted.  ”□ 


This  move  enabled  vendors  to  begin 
developing  interfaces  from  their 
products  to  IBM  network  manage¬ 
ment  offerings. 

In  addition  to  the  T-l  manufac¬ 
turers,  other  vendors,  such  as  mo¬ 
dem  manufacturers  and  perfor¬ 
mance  monitor  suppliers,  are 
attempting  to  weave  their  prod¬ 
ucts’  network  management  infor¬ 
mation  into  the  Netview  tapestry. 

Analysts  speculated  that  T-l 
network  management  information 
will  not  be  transmitted  over  a  T-l 
line.  Instead,  information  will  sent 
from  an  RS-232  port  on  the  T-l  net¬ 
work  management  device  to  an  IBM 
device,  which  will  feed  the  infor¬ 
mation  to  Netview. 

“Most  T-l  manufacturers’  net 
management  systems  have  an  RS- 
232  port,  which  often  is  connected 
to  a  printer,”  noted  Gerald  F.  May- 
field,  vice-president  at  the  DMW 
Group,  Inc.,  a  Stamford,  Conn.,  con¬ 
sulting  firm.  “It  would  be  easy  for 
them  to  use  that  port  to  send  their 
information  into  Netview.”  □ 


►  VSAT  NETS 

Southland 

reselling 

capacity 

Deal  with  M/A-Com 
boosts  service  role. 

BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Writer 


LAS  VEGAS,  Nev.  —  Southland 
Corp.,  the  first  user  to  resell  capaci¬ 
ty  on  its  corporate  two-way,  very 
small  aperture  terminal  network, 
last  week  contracted  with  M/A- 
Com  Telecommunications,  Inc.  to 
purchase  1,200  Vsats,  which  it  will 
supply  to  other  users. 

At  the  Satellite  Communications 
Users  Conference  here,  representa¬ 
tives  of  Southland’s  communica¬ 
tions  subsidiary,  Sharenet  Corp., 
discussed  the  M/A-Com  contract, 
through  which  Sharenet  will  sell 
Vsats  to  users  that  purchase  excess 
capacity  on  Southland’s  hub,  or 
master  earth  station. 

Sharenet  manages  Southland’s 
300-site,  two-way  Vsat  net,  which 
connects  Southland’s  district  of¬ 
fices  with  its  headquarters  in  Dal¬ 
las. 

The  value  of  the  contract  was 
not  disclosed. 

An  alternative  to 
private  networks 

Sharenet  is  hoping  to  sell  users 
with  low-volume  communications 
needs  on  the  idea  of  leasing  capaci¬ 
ty  on  Southland’s  net  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  purchasing  a  private  com¬ 
munications  network. 

The  Vsat  net  resale  option  may 
prove  attractive  to  medium-sized 
companies  interested  in  replacing 
portions  of  their  communications 
nets  comprising  local  or  long-dis¬ 
tance  leased  lines. 

Unlike  most  users  who  have  opt¬ 
ed  to  lease  capacity  on  shared  hub 
stations  owned  by  satellite  services 
vendors,  Southland  chose  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  dedicated  hub  station  for 
its  communications  network.  M/A- 
Com  is  currently  constructing 
Southland’s  Vsat  network  hub. 

Hub  stations  are  commonly  lo¬ 
cated  near  the  Vsat  net  user’s  cor¬ 
porate  headquarters  or  main  data 
processing  center. 

Data  is  sent  from  the  hub  to  the 
communications  satellite,  which  in 
turn  beams  the  data  to  all  remote 
Vsat  sites. 

The  remote  Vsat  locations  may 
also  send  data  to  the  satellite, 
which  in  turn  beams  the  data  to  the 
hub  station. 

M/A-Com’s  Personal  Earth  Sta¬ 
tion,  available  in  1.2-meter  or  1.8- 
meter  versions,  can  support  aggre¬ 
gate  data  speeds  of  51 2K  bit/sec, 
for  hub  to  remote  Vsat,  and  128K 
bit/sec,  for  remote  Vsat  to  hub. 
This  bandwidth  can  be  assigned  in 
increments  from  1,200  bit/sec  to 
56K  bit/sec  for  synchronous  traffic 
and  up  to  9.6K  bit/sec  for  asyn¬ 
chronous  data  traffic.  □ 
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►  LOCAL  nets 

3Com  to  serve  up  server,  price  cuts 

Firm  also  to  debut  3  +  enhancements ,  new  software  products. 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  Calif.  — 
3Com  Corp.  is  expected  to  unveil 
today  a  dedicated  file  server,  en¬ 
hancements  and  additions  to  its  3  + 
network  operating  system  soft¬ 
ware.  It  is  also  expected  to  an¬ 
nounce  price  cuts  for  its  Ethernet 
and  Token-Ring  Network  adapter 
cards. 

The  firm  is  slated  to  introduce 
the  3Server3  dedicated  file  server 
that  company  officials  say  boasts 
faster  performance  than  the  com¬ 
pany’s  older  3Server.  Reportedly 
designed  to  take  advantage  of 
3Com’s  3+  operating  system,  the 
3Server3  boasts  up  to  910M  bytes 
of  storage  when  fully  configured 


►northern  telecom 


and  supports  Ethernet  and  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.’s  Appletalk  net¬ 
works.  However,  only  networks 
driven  by  3Com’s  Etherseries  net¬ 
work  operating  system  will  support 
Appletalk  networks.  An  expansion 
board  supporting  IBM’s  Token-Ring 
Network  can  be  added  to  the  unit. 

The  base  unit,  priced  at  $7,495, 
is  equipped  with  a  mother  board 
containing  an  Intel  Corp.  80186  mi¬ 
croprocessor  with  1M  byte  of  dual- 
ported  random-access  memory 
(RAM)  and  Ethernet  and  Appletalk 
connectors.  The  base  unit  also  has 
an  Intel  82586  network  coproces¬ 
sor,  a  70M-byte  hard  disk,  one  par¬ 
allel  port  and  one  serial  port.  An 
additional  2M  bytes  of  RAM  can  be 
added  by  installing  a  $1,495  3Com 
Cache  Card,  which  stores  frequent¬ 


ly  used  operation  information  and 
keeps  a  cache  of  directory  and  file 
allocation  tables. 

Overall  system  storage  can  be  in¬ 
creased  in  increments  of  70M  bytes 
and  requires  purchase  of  a  $4,995 
disk  drive  expansion  unit.  The  ex¬ 
pansion  unit  contains  a  small  com¬ 
puter  systems  interface,  a  70M- 
byte  disk  and  space  for  an 
additional  70M-byte  disk,  which 
can  be  purchased  for  $2,995. 

The  firm  also  announced  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  3+  software  line: 
3  +  Netconnect,  3  + Start  and 
3  + Turboshare. 

The  $1,250  3  +  Netconnect  pack¬ 
age  links  separate  Ethernet  and  To¬ 
ken-Ring  networks.  It  also  links 
multiple  Ethernet  or  multiple  To¬ 
ken-Ring  Networks.  The  $295 
3+ Start  package  supports  logon  to 
the  server  from  a  personal  comput¬ 
er  equipped  with  a  3Com  Ether- 
start  programmable  read-only 
memory  board. 
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The  3  + Turboshare  package  im¬ 
plements  the  jointly  developed  Lo¬ 
tus  Development  Corp.,  Intel  Corp. 
and  Microsoft  Corp.  expanded 
memory  specifications  to  manage 
access  to  data  and  disk  caches  in 
the  2M-byte  extended  memory 
from  the  server’s  1M  byte  of  main 
memory. 

The  package  is  included  with 
3Com’s  CacheCard  or  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  $295  to  support  memory 
expansion  boards  from  other  ven¬ 
dors. 

The  3+  network  operating  sys¬ 
tem  wafe  enhanced  to  support  both 
IBM  and  3Com  Token-Ring  adapter 
cards. 

Also  added  to  the  3+  operating 
system  was  a  window-based,  menu- 
driven  network  installation  and 
configuration  facility. 

The  basic  3+  operating  system 
will  now  be  priced  on  a  per-server 
basis,  the  firm  said.  A  package  sup¬ 
porting  the  first  five  users  is  priced 
at  $895.  A  package  supporting  five 
or  more  users  is  $1,790. 

3Com  also  dropped  the  price  of 
its  Ethernet  adapter  from  $650  to 
$595  and  its  Etherlink  Plus  from 
$1,095  to  $895.  The  firm  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  reduce  the  price  of  its  Token- 
Ring  adapter  next  year.  □ 


Control  tool  for  remote 
PBXs  slated  for  debut 


BY  JOHN  DIX 

Senior  Editor 


Northern  Telecom,  Inc.  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  announce  today  a  network 
management  system  that  will  en¬ 
able  customers  to  monitor  and  con¬ 
trol  remote  SL-1  private  branch  ex¬ 
changes  as  if  they  were  housed 
locally. 

The  device,  called  the  NM-1,  will 
address  many  of  the  problems  that 
make  management  of  multiple 
switches  an  onerous  task  —  includ¬ 
ing  the  need  to  perform  moves  and 
changes  from  a  central  point  —  but 
will  initially  lack  a  few  much-need¬ 
ed  features,  such  as  the  ability  to 
gather  call  detail  reports  from  re¬ 
mote  PBXs. 

Based  on  Northern  Telecom’s 
DV-1  switch/processor,  the  NM-1 
will  provide  real-time  monitoring 
and  control  of  up  to  15  remote 
SL-ls,  according  to  Mike  Brady,  di¬ 
rector  of  network  management  sys¬ 
tems. 

The  system  works  in  conjunction 
with  intelligent,  random-access 
memory-based  devices  that  are  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  remote  switch  sites. 
These  data  capture  devices  have 
built-in  modems  and  are  periodical¬ 
ly  polled  by  the  central  NM-1. 

“These  devices  filter  out  prob¬ 
lems  that  you  deem  critical  to  the 
management  of  your  network,” 
Brady  said. 

“You  don’t  flood  the  manage¬ 
ment  center  with  lots  of  details, 
only  information  considered  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  operation  of  your  net¬ 
work.” 

Alarm  conditions,  determined  by 
customer-defined  thresholds,  are 
graphically  represented  on  a  color 
terminal.  Switch  problems,  such  as 
failed  line  and  trunk  cards,  trunk 
failures,  switch  initialization  prob¬ 


lems  and  processor  failures,  are  de¬ 
picted  on  the  terminal  and  recorded 
by  the  NM-1  for  later  study. 

An  automatic  trouble  ticket  sys¬ 
tem  enables  customers  to  capture 
events  and  track  them  through  to 
resolution,  Brady  said. 

In  practice,  “the  NM-1  will  en¬ 
able  customers  to  gather  critical 
data  on  the  network  and  capture  it 
in  a  form  that  can  be  managed,” 
Brady  explained. 

“Through  the  DV-1  processing 
capabilities,  the  NM-1  will  also  en¬ 
able  you  to  gain  access  to  run  any 
built-in  diagnostics  on  the  remote 
PBXs  or  perform  any  moves  and 
changes  from  the  central  site.” 

Product  to  be  enhanced 
in  the  coming  year 

Next  year,  the  product  will  be 
enhanced  to  enable  customers  to 
gather  call  detail  reports  from  re¬ 
mote  switches,  but  the  system  will 
not  be  capable  of  running  call-ac¬ 
counting  software. 

Call  detail  data  will  be  uploaded 
through  remote  job  entry  links  to 
the  processor  the  customer  uses  to 
run  his  call-accounting  software. 

Future  enhancements  will  also 
make  it  possible  to  perform  traffic 
measurements  around  the  network 
to  create  performance  reports  for 
use  in  network  optimization,  Brady 
said. 

Integration  with  other  types  of 
transmission  test  equipment  would 
expand  these  capabilities. 

Northern  Telecom  also  antici¬ 
pates  that  the  NM-1  would  make  it 
possible  to  update  remote  PBXs 
across  the  network. 

Pricing  for  the  NM-1  has  not 
been  finalized,  Brady  said.  The 
product  is  expected  to  be  commer¬ 
cially  available  beginning  in  the 
first  quarter  of  next  year.  □ 


Senate  hears  Dole  bill 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee  last  week  were  divided  not 
only  over  the  scope  of  Sen.  Robert 
Dole’s  (R-Kan.)  proposed  Telecom¬ 
munications  Policy  Act  of  1986,  but 
whether  the  bill  stands  a  chance  of 
being  passed  before  the  end  of  this 
Congress. 

Representatives  from  the  De¬ 
partments  of  Commerce  and  Justice 
and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  testified  at  a  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  hearing  last  week 
on  the  bill,  which  would  transfer 
authority  over  the  Modified  Final 
Judgment  to  the  FCC  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  and  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  Judge  Harold  Greene. 

Only  seven  members  of  the  17- 
member  Commerce  Committee 
bothered  to  show  up  for  the  hear¬ 
ing,  indicating  a  general  lack  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  telecommunications 
legislation.  Nonetheless,  the  hear¬ 
ing  room  was  packed  with  a  stand¬ 
ing-room-only  crowd  of  telecom¬ 
munications  industry  lobbyists. 

Controversy  surrounding  the 
Dole  bill  centers  on  whether  the 
FCC  would  give  the  Bell  operating 
companies  carte  blanche  to  enter 
new  business  areas  from  which 
they  are  currently  restricted.  Most 
of  the  hearing  participants  agreed 
that  the  federal  district  court  is  not 
the  arm  of  federal  government  that 
should  be  deciding  telecommunica¬ 
tions  policy. 

They  also  agreed  that  the  FCC 
and  the  Congress  should  work  to¬ 
gether  to  determine  how  the  tele¬ 
communications  industry  should  be 


regulated  in  the  future. 

Disagreement  centers  on  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  bill.  Dole  said, 
“Senate  2565  simply  consolidates 
in  the  FCC  all  federal  telecommuni¬ 
cations  policy,  including  the  AT&T 
and  GTE  consent  decrees,  which 
have  governed  the  industry  since 
1982.  This  is  a  simple  procedural 
bill  that  does  not  address  issues 
such  as  allowing  the  BOCs  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  field  of  equipment 
manufacturing,  interexchange  ser¬ 
vice  [and  information  services].” 

Commerce  Committee  Chairman 
John  Danforth  (R-Mo.)  disagreed, 
emphasizing  the  potential  threat  of 
unbridled  deregulation.  Danforth 
expressed  reservations  about  the 
FCC.  “Our  concern  is  that  if  Con¬ 
gress  doesn’t  give  specific  direction 
and  guidelines  to  the  FCC,  then  the 
FCC  becomes  a  law  unto  itself,” 
Danforth  said. 

While  defending  the  FCC’s  rec¬ 
ord  in  cracking  down  on  competi¬ 
tive  abuses,  Fowler  said  congres¬ 
sional  guidelines  covering  rate¬ 
payer  protection,  trade  concerns 
and  international  competition 
would  be  welcomed  by  the  FCC. 
“We  do  not  believe  we  are  anything 
but  a  creature  of  Congress,”  Fowler 
said. 

Those  testifying  in  favor  of  the 
bill’s  prompt  passage  included 
Fowler;  Douglas  Ginsburg,  assis¬ 
tant  attorney  general  for  antitrust; 
and  Alfred  Sikes,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Commerce  Department’s 
National  Telecommunications  and 
Information  Administration. 

Those  opposing  the  bill  include 
AT&T,  MCI  Communications  Corp., 
the  Consumer  Federation  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  users  groups.  □ 
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►  SETA  CONFERENCE 

Users  seek  solutions 


BY  MARGIE  SEMILOF 

Senior  Writer 


NASHVILLE  —  Communications 
managers  attending  the  Southeast¬ 
ern  Telecommunications  Associa¬ 
tion’s  (Seta)  annual  conference 
here  last  week  said  they  are  more 
concerned  with  finding  solutions 
for  immediate  networking  needs 
than  with  building  integrated  voice 
and  data  networks. 

Many  of  those  managers,  who 
numbered  more  than  250,  said  they 
attended  the  conference  to  seek  as¬ 
surance  that  they  are  not  alone  in 
their  postdivestiture  confusion. 

Seta  is  an  umbrella  organization 
comprising  eight  regional  users 
groups  from  Southern  states.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Seta  President  Sam 
McGuire,  show  attendance  in¬ 
creased  by  33%  over  last  year,  an 
indication  that  users  have  plenty  of 
company  in  their  searches  for  net¬ 
work  solutions. 

The  theme  of  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  “Planning  for  Network  Inte¬ 
gration,”  was  sounded  in  a  keynote 
speech  by  John  Clendenin,  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
BellSouth  Corp.  Clendenin  urged 
users  to  press  for  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Network  services. 

Although  some  users  claimed  to 
be  integrating  voice  and  data  over 
services  such  as  T-l,  they  said  the 
practice  was  costly  and  the  tech¬ 


nology  was  not  as  advanced  as 
some  vendors  claim. 

Users  also  said  most  of  their 
planning  efforts  were  directed  at 
more  mundane  issues,  such  as  cost 
control,  selling  new  ideas  to  upper 
management,  finding  and  keeping 
quality  communications  personnel 
and  finding  new  networking  solu¬ 
tions  for  specific  applications. 

Several  users  said  that  as  long  as 
their  networks  were  functioning 
properly  and  costs  remained  under 
control,  they  see  no  reason  to  alter 
the  practice  of  running  voice  and 
data  applications  separately. 

Alba  Shumate,  telecommunica¬ 
tions  manager  for  Miami-based 
Southeast  Bank,  observed  that  run¬ 
ning  voice  and  data  traffic  together 
in  smaller  networks  may  hold  few¬ 
er  risks  than  mixing  both  services 
over  a  larger  network. 

“We  have  dedicated  circuits  run¬ 
ning  throughout  the  state,”  she 
said.  “Our  network  is  pretty  clean. 
We  •  may  consider  multiplexing 
some  data  through  our  [private 
branch  exchange].  At  this  point, 
however,  I’m  not  sure  that  if  we  did 
mix  voice  and  data,  it  wouldn’t 
mess  things  up.” 

Carlisle  Reames,  telecommunica¬ 
tions  manager  for  Bankers  Trust  of 
South  Carolina  and  a  member  of  Se¬ 
ta’s  planning  committee,  said  many 
users  expressed  an  interest  in 
learning  about  multiplexing  tech¬ 


nology  and  PBXs. 

“There  also  seems  to  be  a  swing 
back  to  concern  about  quality,” 
Reames  observed.  “People  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  more  and  install  fiber  in 
their  networks  for  clearer  trans¬ 
mission.” 

Arthur  Allen,  manager  of  tele¬ 
communications  for  Charlotte, 
N.C. -based  Coca  Cola  Bottling  Co., 
said  he  is  planning  to  link  about  40 
sites  throughout  the  Southeast.  Al¬ 
len  currently  manages  data  traffic 
via  dedicated  circuits  and  uses  a 
mix  of  Northern  Telecom,  Inc.  SL1 
and  AT&T  System  75  PBXs  for 
voice. 

“We  are  considering  using  satel¬ 
lite  services  for  our  data  network,” 
Allen  said.  “That  is  not  the  best  me¬ 
dium  for  voice  traffic,  although 
eventually  we  may  try  it  for  some 
voice  applications. 

“Right  now,  our  biggest  consid¬ 
erations  are:  Will  it  work?  Can  we 
cap  our  costs  in  five  years?  and 
Will  satellite  service  affect  our  re¬ 
sponse  time?”  he  added. 


Overcharges  from  page  1 
est  business  users  in  the  nation. 
The  report  comes  in  the  wake  of  an 
April  study  released  by  the  U.S. 
General  Services  Administration 
and  the  U.S.  Army,  which  charged 
that  the  telephone  companies  were 
earning  an  excessive  rate  of  return 
on  equity,  and  called  on  state  regu¬ 
latory  agencies  to  order  rate  reduc¬ 
tions. 

The  CFA  report  said  the  Bell  op¬ 
erating  companies’  profit  rates  are 
one-third  higher  than  the  average 
for  the  largest  U.S.  companies. 

It  went  on  to  say  that  the  local 
telephone  companies,  which  gener¬ 
ate  most  of  their  revenue  from  the 
provision  of  monopoly  telephone 
services,  enjoyed  a  14.1  %  return 
on  investment  during  the  first  half 
of  1986.  During  the  same  period, 
the  nation’s  900  largest  companies 
earned  an  average  rate  of  return  of 
10.6%.  The  average  rate  of  return 
for  other  utilities  was  10.8%,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report. 

“The  local  phone  companies  re¬ 
ceived  preferential  treatment  after 
the  AT&T  breakup  because  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  postdivestiture 
market,”  said  Mark  Cooper,  the 
CFA  offical  who  authored  the  re¬ 
port.  “It  turned  out  the  concerns 
about  what  would  happen  to  the 
Bell  companies  after  AT&T  cut 
them  loose  were  unwarranted.” 

The  study  claimed: 

■  Regulatory  bodies  granted  the 
Bell  companies  approval  for  tele¬ 
phone  rates  that  brought  them  ex¬ 
cessive  return  on  equity  and  cost 
business  and  residential  customers 
between  $1.25  billion  and  $2  bil¬ 
lion. 

■  Accelerated  depreciation  of 
equipment  used  for  in-state  ser¬ 
vices  contributed  to  $1  billion  in 
customer  overcharges. 

■  Unjustified  debt  expenses  ac¬ 
counted  for  overcharges  of  be¬ 
tween  $200  million  and  $400  mil¬ 
lion. 

■  Residential  and  business  users  of 
local  phone  services  financed  a 
1985  return  on  equity,  which  in¬ 
creased,  while  the  rate  of  return 
for  other  utilities  and  major  corpo- 


Studying  the  available  methods 
and  costs  involved  in  using  a  PBX 
to  back  up  existing  Centrex  ser¬ 
vices  was  one  concern  of  Elva 
McLean,  telecommunications  man¬ 
ager  at  E.I.  Dupont  in  Richmond, 
Va.  She  said  that  studying  manage¬ 
ment  of  network  income  expense 
and  services  is  at  least  one  of  the 
steps  she  would  take  to  sell  some  of 
her  voice  networking  ideas  to  man¬ 
agement. 

“You  don’t  get  anywhere  until 
you  can  do  that,”  she  said. 

One  well-attended  session  fo¬ 
cused  on  management  of  network 
income,  expenses  and  services.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Marshall  Roberts,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Stonehouse  &  Co.,  a  Dallas- 
based  software  and  consulting 
firm,  “Companies  are  just  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  formulate  a  policy  on 
how  to  do  internal  costing. 

“Companies  are  no  longer  view¬ 
ing  telecommunications  as  a  cost 
for  doing  business,”  he  said.  “They 
are  more  interested  in  making  a 
profit.”  □ 


rations  declined. 

Brian  Moir,  an  attorney  for  the 
ICA,  said  ICA  representatives 
joined  the  CFA  during  the  press 
conference  in  which  the  report  was 
made  public,  because  the  users 
group  supports  the  report’s  find¬ 
ings.  Moir  said  the  alliance  of  big 
users  and  a  consumer  organization 
representing  residential  users 
would  make  it  difficult  for  state 
utility  regulators  to  ignore  the  need 
to  reexamine  and  lower  telephone 
rates. 

Representatives  of  the  Bell  oper¬ 
ating  companies  were  quick  to  con¬ 
test  the  report’s  conclusions. 

In  a  prepared  statement,  a 
Nynex  spokesman  said,  “The  CFA 
has  alleged  on  other  occasions  that 
high  rates  of  return  result  in  over¬ 
charges  to  customers;  therefore, 
the  conclusion  of  this  particular 
study  is  not  surprising.  Nynex  as 
well  as  regulators  at  both  the  feder¬ 
al  and  state  level  disagree  with  the 
CFA.” 

The  statement  claimed  Nynex’s 
growth  in  profits  is  based  on  many 
factors  not  addressed  in  the  CFA 
study. 

“Those  include  the  strength  of 
our  management,  a  robust  economy 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
United  States  and  increased  use  of 
our  telephone  companies’  net¬ 
works,”  according  to  the  report. 

William  Hensley,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  for  Ameritech,  de¬ 
nied  the  CFA  charges. 

“We  see  no  basis  for  the  request¬ 
ed  reductions,”  he  said. 

“We  are  earning  fair  profit  for 
the  quality  of  service  we  provide.” 

According  to  Hensley,  Ameri- 
tech’s  residential  rates  have  in¬ 
creased  less  than  3%  since  divesti¬ 
ture  and  Ameritech’s  business 
rates  have  increased  less  than  5%. 

Cooper  replied  by  saying,  “That 
response  from  the  phone  compa¬ 
nies  is  exactly  the  kind  of  mental¬ 
ity  we  are  fighting. 

“It’s  not  just  a  question  of  rates 
rising  or  falling,  but  a  question  of 
fairness.  In  this  case  costs  are  fall¬ 
ing  and  rates  should  be  falling 
also.”Q 


►  IBM 

Rome  OSI  lab  added 

Facility  joins  Big  Blue's  U.S.,  French 
centers  for  OSI  software  development. 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


PARIS  —  IBM  said  late  last 
week  it  will  open  in  Rome  its 
third  Open  Systems  Interconnect 
(OSI)  development  center. 

The  center  will  focus  on  devel¬ 
opment  of  telecommunications 
software,  for  use  with  IBM  sys¬ 
tems,  that  supports  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Standards  Organization’s 
(ISO)  seven-layer  OSI  intercon¬ 
nect  model. 

IBM  has  other  OSI  develop¬ 
ment  centers  in  La  Gaude, 
France,  and  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  The 
La  Gaude  center  concentrates  on 
developing  software  tools  sup¬ 
porting  the  first  three  layers  of 
the  OSI  model,  which  include  the 
physical  link,  data  link  and 
networking  layers. 

The  Rome  development  center 
will  augment  the  Palo  Alto  cen¬ 
ter’s  development  of  software 
supporting  Layers  4  through  7  of 
the  OSI  model,  which  include  the 
transport,  session,  presentation 
and  application  layers. 

The  upper  layers  of  the  OSI 


model  reportedly  will  allow  dif¬ 
ferent  systems  to  interact  over  a 
standardized  network,  regard¬ 
less  of  operating  systems. 

Much  of  IBM’s  OSI  develop¬ 
ment  work  has  taken  place  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  the  computing  com¬ 
munity  has  in  large  measure 
shunned  Big  Blue’s  proprietary 
Systems  Network  Architecture. 
SNA  is  the  basis  of  IBM  net¬ 
works  in  the  vast  majority  of 
major  U.S.  businesses. 

IBM  announced  last  Septem¬ 
ber  its  Open  Systems  Transport 
and  Session  Support  software 
package,  which  it  says  was  one 
of  the  first  packages  to  support 
OSI  Layers  4  and  5. 

That  product  was  developed 
in  IBM’s  Program  Product  Devel¬ 
opment  Center  in  Sindelfingen, 
Germany. 

IBM  also  introduced  products 
last  year  that  support  Manufac¬ 
turing  Automation  Protocol  Re¬ 
lease  2.1,  the  closest  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  OSI  model  in  the 
U.S. 

Those  products  were  devel¬ 
oped  at  the  Palo  Alto  center. 
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Calendar 


Sept.  16,  Fairfield,  N.J.  —  Un¬ 
derstanding  Local-Area  Networks 
and  Computer  Connectivity  Is¬ 
sues.  Contact:  Applitek  Corp.,  107 
Audubon  Road,  Wakefield,  Mass. 
01880. 

Sept.  16-17,  San  Diego  — 
Hands-On  PC  Networks.  Also, 
Sept.  23-24,  Washington,  D.C.;  Oct. 
21-22,  Boston;  Nov.  4-5,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.;  Nov.  18-19,  Washington, 
D.C.  Contact:  Yolande  Amundson, 
Integrated  Computer  Systems, 
5800  Hannum  Ave.,  P.O.  Box  3614, 
Culver  City,  Calif.  90231. 

Sept.  16-18,  Dallas  —  Networld 
’86.  Contact:  Infomart,  Suite  6038, 
1950  Stemmons  Freeway,  Dallas, 
Texas.  75207. 

Sept.  17-18,  New  York  —  Finan¬ 
cial  Analysis  for  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Equipment  Acquisition.  Con¬ 
tact:  Business  Communications 
Review,  950  York  Road,  Hinsdale, 
Ill.  60521. 

Sept.  17-19,  Arlington,  Va.  — 
Bypass  Networking  with  Small 
Satellite  Terminals.  Also,  Nov.  19- 
21,  San  Francisco.  Contact:  Tech¬ 
nology  Transfer  Institute,  741  10th 
St.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  90402. 

Sept.  17-19,  Washington,  D.C. 

—  Local-Area  Data  Communica¬ 
tions  Networks.  Contact:  The 
George  Washington  University 
School  of  Engineering  and  Applied 
Science,  Washington,  D.C.  20052. 

Sept.  18-19,  Washington,  D.C. 

—  T-l  Networking  and  Bypass. 

Contact:  Business  Communications 
Review,  950  York  Road,  Hinsdale, 
Ill.  60521. 

Sept.  18-19,  Toronto  —  4th  and 
5th  Generation  Data  Management 
Software.  Also,  Oct.  9-10,  Calgary, 
Alta.;  Nov.  6-7,  Washington,  D.C. 
Contact:  Software  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.,  8  Windsor  St.,  Ando¬ 
ver,  Mass.  01810. 

Sept.  22-23,  New  York  —  Tele¬ 
com  System  Maintenance:  Man¬ 
agement  and  Cost  Control.  Also, 
Oct.  27-28,  Chicago;  Nov.  3-4,  Los 
Angeles.  Contact:  BCR  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  950  York  Road,  Hinsdale,  Ill. 
60521. 

Sept.  22-24,  Natick,  Mass.  —  Ef¬ 
fective  Analysis  and  Design  of  In¬ 
formation  Systems.  Also,  Nov.  19- 
21,  Worcester,  Mass.  Contact: 
Kathy  Shaw,  Office  of  Continuing 
Education,  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Worcester,  Mass.  01609. 

Sept.  22-24,  Los  Angeles  — 
Vsam  for  the  Programmer/ Ana¬ 
lyst.  Contact:  Bill  Van  Haeren, 
Computer  Assistance,  Inc.,  Suite 
211,  12100  East  Imperial  Highway, 


Norwalk,  Calif.  90650. 

Sept.  23-24,  Washington,  D.C. 

—  The  Future  of  Centrex:  Cen¬ 
trex  in  the  New  Computer  III  En¬ 
vironment.  Contact:  Rose  Hill,  Con¬ 
ference  Registrar,  Phillips 
Publishing,  Inc.,  7811  Montrose 
Road,  Potomac,  Md.  20854. 

Sept.  23-26,  Washington,  D.C. 

—  Computer  Network  Design  & 
Protocols.  Also,  Sept.  30-Oct.  1, 
San  Diego;  Nov.  4-7,  Los  Angeles; 
Nov.  18-21,  Boston;  Dec.  2-5,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  Contact:  Yolande 
Amundson,  Integrated  Computer 
Systems,  5800  Hannum  Ave.,  P.O. 
Box  3614,  Culver  City,  Calif. 
90231. 

Sept.  24-25,  Chicago  —  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Fiber-optic  Communi¬ 
cations  Systems.  Also,  Oct.  8-9, 
New  Orleans.  Contact:  Hinckley 
Communications,  Inc.,  14  Parker 
Road,  Osterville,  Mass.  02655. 

Sept.  24-26,  Cleveland  —  Data 
Communications.  Contact:  Center 
for  Advanced  Professional  Educa¬ 
tion,  Suite  110,  1820  E.  Garry  St., 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.  92705. 

Sept.  25-26,  La  Jolla,  Calif.  — 
Third  Annual  Intelligent  Build¬ 
ings  Conference.  Contact:  Cross 
Information  Company,  Canyon 
Center,  Suite  311,  1881  Ninth  St., 
Boulder,  Colo.  80302. 

Sept.  25-27,  San  Francisco  — 
Fourth  Annual  Personal  Comput¬ 
er  Fair.  Contact:  The  Interface 
Group,  Registration  Department, 
300  First  Ave.,  Needham,  Mass. 
02194. 

Sept.  28-Oct.  2,  Dallas  —  Soci¬ 
ety  for  Information  Manage¬ 
ment’s  Annual  Conference.  Con¬ 
tact:  Society  for  Information 
Management,  Suite  600,  111  E. 
Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago,  Ill.  60601. 

Sept.  29-30,  San  Francisco  — 
Satellite  Technology  for  the  Non¬ 
technical  Manager.  Also,  Nov.  13- 
14,  Washington,  D.C.  Contact:  Phil¬ 
lips  Publishing,  Inc.,  7811  Montrose 
Road,  Potomac,  Md.  20854. 

Oct.  1,  Hartford,  Conn.  —  Deal¬ 
ing  with  Vendors  and  Suppliers. 

Also,  Oct.  7,  Boston.  Contact:  Per¬ 
formance  Seminar  Group,  11  Com¬ 
merce  St.,  Norwalk,  Conn.  06850. 

Oct.  1-3,  Dallas  —  Principles 
and  Applications  of  Fiber-optic 
Communications  Systems.  Also, 
Nov.  5-7,  Denver.  Contact:  Light- 
ech,  Inc.,  Suite  515,  2116  E.  Arapa- 
ho,  Richardson,  Texas.  75081. 
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Special  Section 
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*  Dec.  1  -  State  of  the  Art  Users 
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In  communications  today,  it  takes  more 
than  just  good  business  sense  to  survive;  it 
requires  celestial  guidance. 


a 


Gemini:  The  sign  of 
patience,  Gemini,  is 
hanging  over  Centrex, 
the  old  faithful  that’s 
making  a  comeback. 

Tolerance  is  the 
Gemini  watchword 
.  .  .  and  what  has 
tolerated  more  than 

Centrex? 

The  Bell  operating  companies  are  making 
a  strong  effort  to  revive  Centrex.  The  sys¬ 
tem  was  down  during  the  late  1970s  — 
down,  but  not  out. 

Now,  promotions  and  repackaging  efforts 
are  rewarding  the  patience  of  the  faithful 
Centrex  followers. 

Users  of  all  sizes  that  are  considering 
changing  their  private  branch  exchanges 
should  think  about  Centrex.  Instead  of  the 
ugly  caterpillar,  Centrex  has  blossomed  into 
a  beautiful  butterfly,  especially  beautiful 
when  compared  with  some  of  the  recent  in¬ 
troductions  of  wormy  new  systems. 

Among  other  advantages,  Centrex  offers 
the  following  stellar  qualities: 

■  Eliminates  floor  space  worries. 

■  Reduces  backup  power  worries. 

■  Houses  the  switching  gear  at  the  central 
office. 

■  Offers  fast  maintenance. 

With  the  upcoming  freedom  of  BOCs  to 
provide  network  services  and  equipment, 
Centrex  is  going  to  be  a  rising  star. 


Cosmic  catastrophe  of  the  month. 

Rolm  Corp.,  the  company  that  gave  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  words  digital  switches  and  the 
firm  that  inspired  users  to  utter  “class  act,” 
has  now  redefined  the  word  “tacky.” 

The  new  Rolm  “chance  to  enhance”  pro¬ 
motional  campaign  features  a  video  that 
portrays  the  Statue  of  Liberty  as  a  Mae 
West-type  who  says,  “Is  that  a  telephone  in 
your  pocket  or  are  you  just  glad  to  see  me?” 

The  public  is  used  to  clever  advertising 
from  telecommunications  companies.  US 
Sprint  Communications  Co.,  AT&T  and  MCI 
Communications  Corp.,  to  name  a  few,  have 
set  high  standards  for  classy  advertising. 

One  can  only  hope  that  the  people  who 
thought  up  that  tripe  for  Rolm  are  taking  a 
long  rest  on  the  distant  planet  from  which 
they  no  doubt  came. 

Horrell  is  president  of  Mitchell  &  Horrell, 
Inc.  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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Aries:  The  sign  of 
those  with  vision  and 
innovation  governs 
users  who  like  to  get 
vA  vk  '  F  it  on  paper. 

Having  a  written 
plan  for  telecommuni¬ 
cations  systems  is  vi¬ 
tal  these  days. 

With  all  the  new  services  now  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  and  all  those  being  developed,  users 
are  having  a  tough  time  sorting  through 
what  they  need  vs.  what  vendors  would  like 
them  to  think  they  need. 

It’s  very  much  a  telecommunications  cos¬ 
mos  where  solutions  outnumber  the  prob¬ 
lems.  Wise  users  will  organize  their  offense. 
And  any  good  offense  starts  with  a  written 
plan. 

This  plan  for  conquering  space  and  time 
should  cover  where  the  users  are,  where 
they’re  going  and  how  they  plan  to  get 
there.  When  users  look  at  their  plan,  some 
vendors  will  be  more  attractive  to  them 
than  others.  This  will  put  the  smart  user  in 
the  pilot’s  chair  when  dealing  with  vendors. 

When  plotting  a  course  for  worlds  un¬ 
known,  keep  these  tips  in  mind:  Formulate 
concise,  measurable  and  realistic  assump¬ 
tions.  Don’t  limit  your  imagination  when  de¬ 
fining  the  opportunities  that  may  pop  onto 
the  horizon.  Accurately  assess  your  internal 
organization  —  know  who  your  people  are 
and  what  they  can  do. 


Shooting  stars. 

Watch  Intecom,  Inc.,  now  a  part 
of  Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.,  get  tough 
with  the  BOCs  at  the  end  of  their 
contracts  in  1987. 

Intecom  wants  the  BOCs  to  quote 
its  product  as  top  of  the  line.  Be¬ 
cause  Wang  does  not  like  distribu¬ 
tion  by  both  BOCs  and  a  direct  sales 
force,  upcoming  clashes  will  be 
worth  watching. 

Look 
for  man¬ 
agement 
changes. 
The  same 
managers 
will  be 
handling 
both  the 
BOCs  and 
the  direct 

side  .  .  .  until  contract  time.  That’s 
when  Wang  will  give  the  BOCs  a 
choice  —  push  Intecom  or  become  a 
competitor  against  a  stronger  direct 
Intecom  sales  force. 

The  relationship  among  Intecom, 
Wang  and  Telenova,  Inc.  also  bears 
watching.  The  marriage  of  the  Tele¬ 
nova  PBX  and  Wang  equipment  is  as 
good  a  match  as  any  in  the  industry. 
Where  will  that  leave  Intecom,  that 
old  IBM-compatible  player? 


Pisces:  Users  are 
warned  not  to  be 
left  swimming 
around  in  a  sea  of 
promises. 

Typically,  PBX 
vendors  write  con¬ 
tracts  to  their  ben¬ 
efit.  And  most  of 
the  time,  payment 
terms  call  for  the 
entire  sales  price  to  be  paid  at  the  time  in¬ 
stallation  is  complete.  This  is  nonsense. 

The  time  to  pay  the  final  installment  of 
the  contract  is  when  the  user  is  satisfied 
that  the  job  is  done  right  and  the  system 
performs  as  promised. 

One  major  company  bought  a  large  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  vendor  requested  a  25%  down 
payment.  The  customer  agreed,  but  with¬ 
held  65%  until  he  accepted  the  system,  not 
at  the  completion  of  the  cutover,  but  only 
when  the  system  had  performed  as  agreed. 

The  vendor  had  trouble  with  sets  in  the 
factory  and  didn’t  get  the  balance  for  eight 
months.  Under  a  normal  purchase  agree¬ 
ment,  the  vendor  would  have  been  complete¬ 
ly  paid,  leaving  little  incentive  to  make  sure 
the  entire  system  worked. 

Users  should  insist  on  holding  a  percent¬ 
age  of  the  total  price  —  10%  to  15%  is  usu¬ 
ally  enough  —  until  the  system  performs  as 
the  vendor  said  it  would. 

If  the  vendor  refuses,  take  the  program 
somewhere  else. 


Sagittarius:  Blessed 
with  high  and  noble 
aspirations,  most  Sa- 
gittarians  know  how 
to  take  aim  and  hit 
the  mark. 

The  toughest  mark 
to  hit  these  days  is  an 
accurate  growth  pre¬ 
diction  for  PBX  systems.  Without  question, 
the  most  common  mistake  made  by  new 
PBX  customers  is  buying  systems  that  are 
too  small. 

Prospective  PBX  users  will  find  that  ven¬ 
dor  sizes  come  in  different  flavors:  single¬ 
cabinet  systems,  multiple-cabinet  modular 
systems,  distributed  architectures  and  so  on. 
In  any  case,  there  is  a  definite  and  defin¬ 
able  maximum  size  that  can  be  acquired. 

In  developing  the  request  for  proposal, 
users  should  consider  the  maximum  traffic¬ 
carrying  capability  of  the  system.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  users  should  determine  the  growth  ca¬ 
pability  of  the  system  before  the  processor 
must  be  changed  or  an  additional  cabinet 
must  be  purchased. 

Users  should  provide  the  vendors  with 
the  desired  maximum  capacity.  Accordingly, 
the  request  for  proposal  should  ask  for  the 
maximum  capacity  as  quoted  by  the  vendor. 
If  this  figure  is  below  the  desired  figure,  a 
potential  problem  exists. 

When  estimating  growth,  remember  the 
following  rules: 

■  Estimate  growth  higher  than  probability. 

■  Be  prepared  to  be  low. 

■  Inflate  the  earlier  estimate. 

■  Still  be  prepared  to  be  low. 
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What  is  the  best  feature 
of  a  Paradyne  multiplexer? 


Worldwide  service  organization 

A  Paradyne  networking 
multiplexer  has  everything  a  stat 
mux  should  have,  plus  responsive 
service  from  a  worldwide  network 
of  over  800  people.  And  24-hour 
support.  You  get  a  complete  family 
of  reliable,  flexible  multiplexers. 
From  4  channels  to  240.  Right  on 
up  to  T1 .  Call  Susan  Ricker  to  find 
out  more. 

1-800-482-3333 


See  our  exciting  new 
Stat  Mux  and  T1  products 
at  TCA  Booth  #312-314. 


paradyne 

Paradyne  Corporation 

PO.  Box  1347  8550  Ulmerton  Rd., 

Largo,  FL  33540 


